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PREFACE. 



SoKB few years since I wrote part of this Manual, but other 
mattera at that time caused the idea of publishing it to be put 
on one side. A couple of years ago, however, unexpectedly 
recdving a note from a former fellow-compositor, intiuiatiug 
that he would be glad of a month or two in the country, 
after a hard winter's work in London, revived the idea of 
publishing the Manual, as by that means my friend could be 
accommodated without interfering with other office arrauge- 
ments. He accordingly came; and after we had fortified our- 
selves by taking a fortnight's walk northward through several 
Rnglish counties and part of Scotland, this little work was 
commenced. The delay in publication has been caused by 
the work being laid aside at the expiration of each visit of 
two or three months, to leave an " opening " for the folio wiu<; 
summer. 

My first object in writing was to endeavour to explain the 
Tarious systems of working as practised by a journeyman printer ; 
and to glTe Examples where I considered explanation would be 
insufficient or difficult. As far as I have been able, I offer iu 
the following pages the experience of one who has worked 
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at the various branches of the business which are treated upon 
and I have tried to make all so plain that I hope it cannot 
fail to be understood. 

Above all, it has been my wish, in producing this Manual, to 
make it a useful and an instructive guide to the actual mechaniisal 
and other operations to be gone through in the course of 
working at case, press, or machine, and to do so in the most 
comprehensive manner. It has also been my aim to offer such 
instruction to the jobbing compositor and the news hand as would 
enable them to take a frame in any book-house, and to show 
the book or news compositors how to make thjemselves useful 
in a jobbing office. 

The branch of the business upon which I had least personal 
experience— the daily newspaper — would have been passed over 
but for the kindi^ess of a friend, a London morning news-hand, 
who supplie i an article on that subject. 

My hearty thanks are due to our mutual friend Mr. Self, 
Secretary of the London Society of Compositors, for his kindness 
in looking over the book-work portion of this work, for his 
voluntary cffer of any assistance I might need, and for his 
encouraging and friendly assurances. 

Various tables have been introduced, some of which are copied 
from »• The Compositor's Handbook," published in 1854, by 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and the remainder from other 
sources. 

J.G. 

November. 187G. ' 
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INTRODUCTION. 



THE INVENTION AND INTRODUCTION OF PBINTINO 

INTO ENGLAND. 

We cannot point out with certainty how, when, or bj whom the 
art of Printing was first introduced into Europe. Various 
countries lay claim to the honour ; but the danger of prosecution 
to which the first printers were liable, in the superstitious age 
which gave birth to the art, compelled them to preserve secrecy. 
Gutenberg, who was bom in the year 1400, however, is by most 
historians considered to have been the inventor ; at all events, the 
old books tell us that the " judicial records of Strasbourg seem to 
establish the fact that Gutenberg constructed a press in that city 
as early as 1436 ; *' and we are further informed : " When Guten- 
berg's partner (Dritzehen) died, a litigation followed, in which it 
was proved, from the testimony of workmen employed that a press 
for printing had been secretly constructed, and that it had been 
spirited away privately by Gutenberg after the death of his 
partner. One John Dunnius testified before a magistrate at 
Strasbourg, in 1439, that he had three years before received one 
hundred florins for work done on a press." Other authorities, 
however, say that Gutenberg, in connection with John Faust, 
who furnished the requisite funds, set up a printing office in Metz 
so early as the year 1430. 

The pages printed from at first were engraved blocks of wood^ 
so that when used once they were of no further service, unle^^ 
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required for the sam^ work they had formerly been used for. 
This was, of course, a most expensive and slow process of pre- 
paring the pages for press. Ta prevent this waste of material 
and time, the practice of sawing the separate letters out of the 
blocks of wood was resorted to, so that they could be used several 
times. After which letters were cut on separate pieces of wood. 
The idea, however, of changing these clumsy wooden types for 
those of metal was conceived, and for some time each metal type 
was cut singly by hand. After having advanced so far in the art 
as to engrave and use moveable metal types, Gutenberg and 
Faust undertook what would appear in those days a work of 
almost incredible magnitude, the printing of the Bible ! In the 
course of eight years, however, the first printed Bible appeared. 

The first books printed were in imitation of manuscripts, and 
were passed ciff as such, in order the better to ensure secrecy. 
Great numbers of copies, however, being in circulation excited 
suspicion by their uniformity, and the unfortunate printers were 
charged wiUi being in league with the deviL 

In the year 145G, Peter Schoeffer, a man who had become very 
skilful in the printing business, privately cut matrices for the 
whole alphabet, and thus completed the invention of casting 
metallic type. 

The first book printed with the cast metallic type, was Durandi 
Rationale, 

The generality of English chrom'clers agree that printing was 
first introduced into and practised in England in 1471 by William 
Caxton, who opened a printing office within the precincts of 
Westminster Abbey. William Caxton had learned the art in 
Flanders, and to some extent practised it there. He brought his 
printing materials from that place. It is supposed that the first 
rork he issued was ** The Giine and Playe of the Chesse : 
Translated out of the French, and imprynted by William Caxton. 
J*yiiy8shed the last daye of Marche, the ycr of our Lord God a 
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thousand four hundred Ixxiiij ; " although it is not quite certain 
whether this or another of his works, *' A Boke of the Hoole Lyf 
of Jason," is the earliest specimen of typography in Eugland. 

He was succeeded by Wynkin de Worde, who continued the 
office in Gaxton*s house at Westminster till 1502, when he 
removed to the Sun, in Fleet Street. 

Not many years after Caxton had established himself in West- 
minster, the art was introduced into Oxford and St. Albans. 
Wynkin de Worde had a shop in Oxford for the sale of his works 
printed in London. Printing in Oxford, however, continued in a 
very low state until the time of Elizabeth, when the Earl of 
Leicester, who was Chancellor of the University, set up a press at 
his own expense, land appointed Joseph Barnes as University 
Printer, in 1585. A printing office was established in a monastery 
of Benedictines at St. Albans, in 1480. The art was introduced 
into York in 1509, by the son of an Antwerp printer, Hugh Goes, 
who afterwards removed to Beverley and subsequently to London. 
Printing was introduced into Cambridge shortly after Caxton s 
establishment in London, but the exact date is unknown. 
Wolsey set up a press at Ipswich in l.")3S ; and the art was 
brought to Norwich in 1570. 

Since then the art has gradually spread, so that at the present 
time every town, and even village of any importance, can boast of 
its press. The old wooden press, used in the infancy of printing*-. 
has entirely disappeared, or is preserved only as a curiosity, 
having been supplanted by presses of vastly improved con- 
struction ; now the most improved hand presses are gradually 
being superseded by the printing machine, which but a few 
years ago, comparatively, was introduced to the trade, but has 
n'iW become so general that nearly every printing establishment 
has its platen or cylinder machines. Improvement has closely 
followed improvement in every branch of the art, but more espe- 
cially in the mechanical department. To meet the enormous 

B 2 
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demand for news, one-, two-, four-, six-, and eight-feeder 
machines were introduced ; and, now they in their turn are, in 
many instances, put to one side to make room for the Walter, 
the Howe, the Victory, and other web printing machines. In 
fact, printing has advanced with such rapid strides that the 
execution of jobs which would have required months or years in 
former times to complete, can now be thrown off in as many 
hours or days. 

A busings that but a few years ago was greatly overstocked 
with workers, and has now absorbed all who are competent 
■and willing to work, at increased wages and shorter hours, and 
which promises to almost outstrip in demand for labour the 
«upply, is surely worthy of effort — and a great one — to learn; 
and it is to be hoped that the rising generation of young printers 
will exert themselves as strenuously to be in advance of the last 
as our mechanical geniuses have done to introduce improved 
machinery and other appliances wherewith to replace the old. 
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DISTRIBUTING. 

This is one of the most important operations of the compositor^ 
because carelessness in this will undoubtedly cause much loss of 
time and trouble, besides (unless the matter is most carefully read 
and corrected in the stick) giving an impression of inattention 
and slovenliness in the workman ; for nothing looks worse, or 
lowers the compositor more in the eyes of his employers and 
fellow-workmen, than " dirty " proofs. 

Before conmiencing to distribute, first thoroughly wash and 
rinse your type, either on galleys or in the forme, unlocked on a 
letter-board in the trough ; then take a convenient quantity on 
your composing-rule, or a lead, in your left hand, letting the matter 
rest across the third and little fingers and against the palm of 
the hand, keeping it steady with the thumb and other fingers. 
With the forefinger and thumb of the right hand take a word or 
two from the uppermost line of the handful, at the same time 
observe what the words are, then drop each letter one by one into 
its proper " box," being extremely careful that none be thrown 
into the wrong one. As very much depends upon distri- 
bution, the compositor should be most careful that no type falls 
into a wrong portion of his case. * Also carefully note the spaces 

* Since writing the above and following pages I have been favoured 
by the loan of " Stoweu's Gtide to the Aut of Piuntino," (pu1?Iishcd 
1808), from which I extract the follo%ving :— 

" The compositor will And it to his advantage composing from a clean 
case, though he may be longer in distributing it. A man loses double iho 
time in correcting that he imagines he saves from quick and slovenly 
distribution." 
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"between the words, so that they may be properly separated and 
thrown into their proper boxes. It is best to mix thin and middle 
spaces, and keep the thick spaces separate. After some practice 
the operation of distributing becomes almost involuntary, and 
jnay be performed with very great rapidity. 



COMPOSING. 

Composing is the term used to denote the act of arranging 
different types into words and sentences ; and is one of the 
most important operations in the art of Printing. What is most 
essential to the beginner is a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, spelling, and punctuation ; he should also understand 
what is meant by roman, italic, condensed, expanded, two-*, four-, 
and six-line, antique, script, ornamental, and other types ; what 
are dashes, leaders, leads, quotations, furniture, mallets, shooting- 
sticks, and planers ; the various names of the different sizes of 
type and other things he will tome in contact with in all 
printing offices. Having thoroughly learned the " lay " of the 
cases, and been instructed in the first rudiments of the trade, the 
apprentice may commence to " set." 

What is most coveted by the ambitious typo, is to be able 
to compose with quickness ; and being able to pick up types 
swiftly, combined with the after-advantage of an almost spotless 
proof, constitutes what is considered a good compositor. We find, 
however, that, compared with really good compositors, there are 
a preponderance of very moderate and slow workmen. The 
question then occurs, Why cannot one compositor work with as 
much quickness as his companion, if he be endowed with as much 
talent and natural ability ? There are m^ny reasons why they do 
not ; and it behoves all beginners, at least, to guard as much as 
possible against evil habits which are easily acquired when 
learning, but which, once acquired, are hard to break o£F. To 
guard against thosa habits, however, we must f rst be acquainted 
with them. Many who would otherwise be swift compositors have 
their quickness neutralized by the acquirement of false move- 
ments, and instead of being able to perform their work with 
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expedition and ease, are only able (and sometimes with great 
exertion) to do an average amount of work. Let us glance at a 
few of those drawbacks ; and let the young compositor by careful 
training endeavour to avoid them. One of the most usual is the 
habit of picking up a type, and striking the composing rule or 
stick to turn it, thus wasting as much time almost as is required 
to pick up another letter. Some have a habit, as soon as they 
have taken up a type properly, instead of bringing it straight to 
the stick and depositing it there, of raising their hand so as to 
describe a half circle, which of course wastes time. Others (always 
In a hurry) snatch at the type apparently at random,and after two 
or three " attempts *' manage to seize one ; whereas, if they had 
gone coolly to work, two might have been placed in the stick 
during the time. Then, again, some have a habit, in their 
anxiety to be quick, of striking the bottom of the type on the 
top of the composing-rule, rendering another movement neces> 
sary ; and many have a habit of shaking the body, and nodding 
the head, sometimes to a rather violent extent, adding much, of, 
course, to their fatigue. Although few compositors are entirely 
free from all false movements, we find many who have several 
combined, and some, being naturally slow, loosing time in worse 
than useless movements, compose at a very slow rate indeed. 
To compose with ease is a most important thing to be con- 
sidered; therefore we must study to attain an easy position. 
Some compositors prefer high frames — the height of the breast;* 

* *•* What to a learner may appear fatiguing, time and habit will render 
fiuniliar and e asy ; and though to work with his caHeti on a level with his 
breaat, may at flntt tire his arms, yet use will so inure him to it, that it 
becomes afterwards equally unpleasant to work at a low frame. His -per- 
severance in this mode will be strengthened by the reflection, that it 
effectually prevents his becoming round-shouldered, a distinguishing mark 
by which compositors above the common stature are generally known. 
'Hiia method will likewise keep the body in an erect position, and prevent 
fhoee effects which result from pressure on the stomach." — Stowicr. 

** The slow compositor is he who stands up to a case too high, clutches 
his stick too tightly, and makes false motions. The man who stands to a 
low ease, holds his stick loosely in his hand, carrying it around orrer tfa» 
boses, so that the picking hand has a shorter distance to travel^ and 
brings a letter every time, is the man you read about in great feats of typa 
pieking.''— American Newspaper Beportbr (1874). 
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but higli frames do not conduce to ease, the arms soon becoming 
tired, from being removed so far from their natural position; 
although manj urge that use is second nature, and that after 
using high frames for a few weeks no inconvenience is felt from 
them. Others prefer lower frames, reaching about two inches 
above the elbow, which, I think, are preferable. At such 
frames the compositor's arms are in a much easier position, and 
he can follow his right hand with his stick almost all over the 
lower case. At lower frames, also, the body may be kept erect 
with as much ease as at the higher ; and the elbows kept closer 
to the sides, which will be found to conduce much both to ease 
and expedition. However, let it be understood, in offering the 
foregoing remarks, I give them only as my opinion of the proper 
height of the frames, in conjunction with the easiest and most 
expeditious mode of composing ; and that, although others may 
differ from me, I believe all who give an unprejudiced trial to 
both high and low frames will prefer the latter. 

In beginning to compose, try to arrange something like a 
system;* and studiously endeavour to learn it so perfectly that 
it shall become a thoroughly confirmed habit to do what is to be 
don^ properly ; and remember, that causing the hands to dart 
backwards and forwards with great swiftness is not of itself quick 
composing, but rather endeavour to act steadily and collectedly, 
so that each time the hand is moved from case to stick a type 
may be deposited therein without any second movement. Then 
to commence : taking the composing-stick in the left hand, with 
ttie thumb reaching the composing-rule, cast your eye on the 
partition of the case from which you require a type, and having 

* **He should not be too impatient to gain the reputation of a quick com- 
positor; his principal stndy shfnld be to acquire a proper method, though 
the progress be slow. This attaiaed, expedition will follow from practice 

** It is not by velocity of movement that expedition is to be gaiaed, either 
in composing or distributing; it is to system, without which their attempts 
may have the appearance of expedition, but produce only fatigue from 
anxiety and false motion. To system, therefore, we would particularly 
eall their attention, and as clean distribution generally produces clean 
eomposition, which not only saves time at the stone, but acquires them a 
lespectable name, they cannot be too attentive to that part of their 
business.'** — Stowbb. 
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fixed upon one, pick up at the first attempt and secure it in jour 
fingers, before removing the eye ; and while conveying it to, and 
placing it with all convenient rapidity in, the composing stick, 
fix your eye on the next type yOu require, and as before, while 
taking it to your stick, fix your eye on the type next required ; 
and so on, using as much expedition in all movements as possible, 
until the line is composed. In all your movements let the stick 
follow the right hand as closely as possible, which in composing 
is most important, saving an inmiense amount of time, the dis- 
tance the hands travel with each type from the case to the 
composing-stick being thus reduced to a minimum. 
• When a line is composed, justify it either by spacing out or 
getting-in ; and while so engaged read it over carefully. While 
inserting the last spaces, and lifting the setting-rule and placing 
it upon the line already finished, the compositor must look to 
his copy for the next words to be set up. He should never take 
more in his mind than convenient, although certainly the more the 
better, if it can be taken with certainty, so that " outs," " doubles," 
•nd wrong words are avoided. 

SPACING. 

In spacing out a line place the additional space between the 
words that will least show the extra space ; and uniformity in 
spacing must be strictly observed, in bookwork especially, as 
nothing looks worse than one line wide-spaced and the following 
oneihin-spaced. The thick space is the proper division between 
«Mh word ; but as it would be impossible to space all lines with 
that alone, it behoves the compositor to endeavour so to space 
that the inequalities shall be least noticed. In reducing the space, 
•bo, care should be exercised, and the spaces following the points 
Must be reduced in proportion. After the comma no extra space 
is needed ; but after the semi-colon and colon an en quadrat 
should be put, and after a full-point an em quadrat. With 
ngard to general uniformity in Composition, " J. B. C," in an 
Ocellent article which appeared in the Printers' Register^ Nov. 6^ 
1871, says : — ^ 

"Uniformity in Composition is of great consequence in the 
Ntting-up of type ; for by attention being paid by the compositor 
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to this matter, the pages of a work are often improved in ap- 
pearance, and the time of the reader saved to a considerable 
extent. It is a good practice, where any particular style is to be 
observed, for the overseer to issue printed or written instructions 
to the compositors as well as to the readers. Some houses have a 
totaUy different style of using capitals and points to another; 
some, again, prefer wide spacing, wliile others maintain that 
an average thick space is sufficient throughout the line. 
Oftentimes where a volume is to be reprinted, and the type is 
somewhat thicker in set than that used by the previous printer, 
the order goes forth to space close, so as to get in within the 
required limits. 

" We knew of a printer who would rather see a widely-spaced 
line than submit to a word being divided ; and preferred leaded 
matter to be double-thick spaced, or even as much as an en quad 
and thick space between the words. Within sight of this office 
was another, where any division of a word was allowed — provided 
it was a legitimate one — ^rather than the line should exceed thid^ 
spacing. Even such a word as ^ John-ny * was considered 
passable, with the *ny* turned over into the next line. We 
were brought up in the first-named of these two houses, and had 
been so accustomed to wide spacing all through our appren- 
ticeship, that it became quite natural to us to adopt the same 
system elsewhere ; but circumstances led to our being employed 
in the last-named office, and the first 'take ' of copy which fell to 
our share was about two and a-half pages of 12mo Long Primer. 
Judge of our astonishment, when the proof came out, to find that 
we had to overrun every line and reduce the spacing between 
every word — causing us to re-make-up two-thirds of a sheet by 
the less number of lines the < take * then made ; and yet there 
were not a half-a-dozen literal errors in the whole of it. The 
worst part of all was a note that was appended to the proof, to 
the effect that whoever had set-up the matter thus, ' with so 
many pigeon-holes between the words,* was to be discharged as 
soon as he had rectified it. However, upon an explanation being 
offered, we were allowed to continue in the establishment, and 
rose in the estimation of the employer whose anger had thus 
been aroused ; but we took great care to study the style of the 
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house, and act up to it. • We have meDtioned this circumstance 
to show how varied are the regulations of different offices. 

** With regard to Capitals. Some houses keep the caps, down 

as much as possible, whilst others will use them very frequently. 

Houses where religious books arc printed, make it a rule to cap. 

such words as He, His, Him, Whom, &c., when alluding to the 

Ddty ; in addition to these capitals, High Church works espe- 

ciaUj are found with God, Christ, Holy Ghost, and all words 

referring to the Trinity, in small caps., and sometimes where 

extra emphasis is desired, a copious use of Italic and capitals is 

indulged in ; but it causes the page to have more the appearance 

of an advertisement, instead of the neatness which should always 

grace the text of a volume. 

" Then as to Figures, How frequently do we see, in the same 
trticle,the age of a man, for instance, in figures at the commence- 
ment of an article, whilst further on it is put in words. This 
wises from the carelessness of both the compositor and the reader. 
Some houses prefer the ages of persons, or any other numbers, 
nnless in statistical matter, in words rather than figures. Others 
prefer a liberal use of figures to save space. Some, agaih, adopt 
tbe plan of putting all numbers under a hundred in words, and 
•n over a hundred in figures. But newspapers stick to the plan 
of putting all numbers under ten in figures : this often has a very 
<linigreeable look to a person of taste. Now figures, unless in 
tabular matter, do not improve the beauty of composition ; on 
the contrary, like a too liberal use of capitals, they produce a 
certain ugly prominence, that destroys the effect of the page. 
What can look worse than the following example, which is 
fliinilar to others frequently met with in the columns of a news- 
]itper, and is a style which we decidedly object to. After giving 
the details of a dreadful accident and loss of life, the report gives 
a list of persons who perished, with their ages, &c. : — 

" * Esther Thompson, 42 ; Joseph Thompson, four ; Esther 
Thompson, nine (children of above) ; George Jones, 02 ; Ellen 
Smith, 10 ; Cornelius Smith, eight ; Arthur Smith, two. There 
▼ere 10 others injured, nine of whom are but slightly hurt.' 

^ Why not have put all the ages in figures ? The paragraph 
▼ould have been more uniform, and looked far better. Our 
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opinion is, that figures should be avoided as much as possible, 
excepting in such pars, as the one we have quoted, and other 
statistical matter and tables; but if they are used, the system 
should be adopted throughout an article — in fact, throughout a 
work — whatever the number may be, whether one or a thousand. 
<< We have been led to make these remarks from the various 
styles which we find casual hands adopt when occasionally called 
in to assist, and the careless manner in which a majority of them 
perform their work. It shows plainly, that for a man to be a 
thorough compositor, he requires to see as many changes as 
possible as soon as he completes his apprenticeship ; for expe- 
rience in the different modes practised in the different offices 
will prove of the greatest value to him when he settles down 
in a steady situation. At the same time, unless he gives his 
mind to study these various styles, and in composition to adhere 
to the rule of the house in which he may be employed, his 
experience will not be of much avail." 

CORRECTINa. 

Correcting is a necessary evil, as it not only diminishes the 
earnings of the compositor but is prejudicial to his health 
through leaning over the stone. It is, however, the care 
lessness and inattention of the workman in many instance 
that cause the nuisance, and I may say the disgrace, of a fo^ 
proof. Certainly, in the confusion, noise, " rush," and unnecessa 
talking in many badly-regulated offices, it is not to be wonder 
at that the compositor's attention is sometimes distracted, and 
finds it difficult to concentrate his mind on his work as much 
he could ^ish. But in some instances neither the disgrace ( 
foul proof, nor the trouble and waste of time in correcting it, • 
enforce on careless workmen becoming attention. 

As soon as a proof is put into the hands of the compositors 
one who has the first pages in the sheet,* if they coi 
corrections, must lay up and carefully unlock the formes, lef 
the quoins slack, but in their places. He must then gath( 
corrections between the forefinger and thumb of his left ha 

* The first in a aheet does not In every house lay up the fon 
give the different modes of working in another part of thiu work. 
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in his composing-stick, and taking a space-box he commences to 

correct He raises the line containing his first correction with the 

bodkin in his right hand and the forefinger of his left, by pressing 

them against each end of the line, jnst sufficiently high to allow 

of anj wrong type being easily extracted. He then takes out the' 

wrong type and inserts the right one, and should the space 

require reducing or altering in any manner, he can easily do that 

before he allows the line to drop into its place. While engaged 

correcting the first error, look for the next, and proceed in the 

same manner until all literals are corrected. Should there be 

•ny " outs," " doubles," or anything requiring overrunning, take 

out a few lines near where the alteration is required, and put 

tkem on a galley with the last line to the top of the galley. If 

an " out " makes nearly a line, it will be easy to so space the 

following lines as to make even without overrunning, and without 

any appearance of uneven spacing. Should a word or two require 

getting in, notice whether any of the lines before or after the one 

requiring the insertion can be so reduced as to take in a word of 

the adjoining line, and by reducing the spacing judiciously in a 

few lines the words may be got in. Should there be a double of 

a word or two, take a few lines in the same manner on your 

galley, and space out carefully so as to turn a word or two from 

the adjoining lines into the one containing the double to fill up 

the space required. Wherever a word is to be altered, lift the line 

into the stick so as to insure even spacing, and wherever the 

^Mdng of a line requires altering, it is the quickest and most 

tttisf sctory manner to do it in the stick. It is not advisable to 

have the lower case on the stone, and take out the corrections as 

they are required, as some compositors do, for many reasons : for, 

hj gathering the corrections between the finger and thumb they 

aet as a check, should any have been overlooked in making the 

alterations ; but by taking the corrections from the lower-case as 

they are wanted there is no check whatever, should corrections 

be left unmade, so that the further annoyance of a revise, with its 

eonaequent loss of time, would have to be corrected. So soon 

n the first in the sheet has corrected he must pass the proof to 

the compositor whose matter follows ; and so on to the end of the 

sheet 
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TAKING COPY. 

• 

In taking copy for bookwork always make enquiries as to 
measure, whether anything special is required to be observed in the 
punctuation, and whether anything in particular must be ^* kept 
up ** or otherwise, as a few instructions may save much time and 
trouble. In many cases, however, the compositor is allowed to use 
his own discretion as regards punctuation. When the copy in 
hand is finished enquire of the compositor who has the next 
'' take ** whether you have any on his copy to finish. On book- 
wotk it is a very rare occurrence for the compositor to " make 
even." 
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TITLES. 

In setting titles the taste and judgment of the compositor must 
be exercised ; plain types, in my opinion, only ought to be used, 
and rules are usually omitted. All catch lines should be set 
in small capitals ; and the principal lines in fine light romans. 
Where much display is required, of course an occasional line ot 
full-faced or expanded roman. Old English, or other plain type 
may be used with good effect. The printer's or publisher's 
imprint must be put at the bottom of the title. 

I might here give more explicit directions for setting titles, 
but considering too many directions are likely to embarrass the 
learner, I intend giving one or two illustrations of titles further 
on in this work ; for, I believe, dointc so will be the plainest 
method of instruction. 

DEDICATIONS. 

The dedication must be placed on the third page, and is 
generally confined to one page; it ought to be neatly dis- 
played with small caps and caps of the same type, or smaller 
than the body of the work. ' The name of the person to whom 
the work is dedicated is usually put in larger capitals, and the 
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author's name, &c., in smaller capitals than those used throughout 
y&e. dedication. The words '^ Is dedicated to," &c., are frequently 

I 

inserted in one line of church-text. 

PREFACES 

Are set either in a size larger or smaller than the body of the 
work, and are either leaded out or not, according to the taste of 
the printer or author. The running title is set in the same type 
•s the body of the work, and the folios used are sometimes lower- 
case numerals. 

It is also customary in some houses to set the preface in the 
sune type as the work, but to make a distinction by inserting 
<xtra leads. If an introduction be given it is set in the same type 
with or without any distinctive feature, according to taste. 

CONTENTS. 

The summary of contents follows the dedication ; the type used 
Wing in every instance smaller ^han the body of the work. The 
Qsoal method is to set the summary in caps and small caps, with 
the folios at the end of the lines. The index is put at the end of 
the work, and should be alphabetically arranged. 

HEAD-LINES. 

Head-lines are the lines at tho top of each page, and usually 

contain the title of the work on the even page and the subject of 

the chapter or page on the odd, and also the folios. The folio is 

placed at the beginning of the line on the even and at the end of 

the line on the odd page. The head-lines are most usually set 

in the small caps of the type the work is set in ; although, as 

tastes differ, some are set in italic caps or lower-case — especially 

in magazines — and in some instances a double thin or single thin 

rule is put after the head-line. Where the pages of a work are 

in columns, a full single or double rule ought to be placed at the 

head of each. Chapter headings are set in capitals larger than 

the body of the work ; sometimes in neat titling letter ; and if 

explanatory headings are used they are set in type two or more 

sizes less than the text. 
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SIGNATUBES. 

Letters of the alphabet are placed at the bottom of certain pi 
of each sheet to guide the bookbinder in arranging and fok 
the sheets. The first sheet or half-sheet of a work is usu 
commenced with signature B ; the title, preface, &c., (which 
left to the end of the work,) being considered sig. A. 
letters J, V, and W are omitted. Should the number of sh 
exceed the number of letters in the alphabet, the letters 
doubled, or a figure placed before them, thus — Aa, Bb, 
2b, &c. 

In some offices figures instead of small caps are used 
signatures. 

In half-sheets of quarto, octavo, &c., where the sheets 
folded without cutting, the signature is placed on the first i 
only ; but in sheets of quarto, octavo, &c., even although i 
can be folded without cutting, signatures must be placed on 
first and third pages — on the third page to indicate to the c 
positor and pressman that Sig. b2 is the companion form* 
Sig. b. The positions of all the signatures, however, will 
given in the diagrams of impositions. 

INITIAL LETTERS. 

When initial letters larger than the type of the work 
used at the beginning of chapters, they should be justified 
as to range exactly with the top of the type ; and the first w 
ought to be set in capitals. 

NOTES. 

ShoVild the work in hand Ukve bottom notes, references n 
be put in their proper places while setting the text, and the c 
positor must put a piece of paper between the line contaii 
the reference and the following one, to guide the clickei 
making-up. The references usuidly used are the 



Asterisk * 

Dagger t 

Double Dagger X 



Section § 

Parallel || 

Paragraph ^ 
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Other references are also used; but those given are the most 
common. If there are notes to the notes, then superior letters or 
iignres are sometimes used. 

Notes are generally set in type two sizes smaller than the body 
of the work ; and if the work be leaded, the notes are usually 
leaded with a thinner lead than the text, or set solid. Side-notes* 
like the folios, must be put at the beginning of the lines on the 
even and at the end of the lines on the odd pages of a work. 
They ought to be set, if possible, to even pica ems, so as to 
bdlitate justification in making up. 

INDENTION. 

Conunon paragraphs are usually indented an em, although 
where the measure is wide, and sometimes in leaded matter, a 
greater indention is often given. 

To ^^run out and indent ** — sometimes termed a hanging 
indention — the first* line of the paragraph is set full and the 
soeeeeding lines are indented. 

Paragraphs begun with an initial letter, and those following 
chapter headings, are^ot required to be indented. 

TO LAY A CASE. 

Slide or lift the type out of the paper which contains it, either 
CD to the imposing stone or a wide metal galley, keeping the 
cord round it. Then wet the type with a solution of soft soap 
and water, which has a tendency to prevent it from sticking 
when afterwards used. Untie the cord, take up a few lines of 
the same letter on a setting-rule, then place the rule on tne 
edge of the box into which the types must go, and push them 
ciff into the box, being careful that none of the types fall 
into the adjoining boxes. Repeat until the boxes are completely 
fuIL Should any sorts remain after the cases are filled, keep 
them in lines, make up the lines into convenient sized pages, tie 
1^, paper, and label them, so that the sorts may be at hand when 
required for future use. Of course where fount cases are used the 
snrplus sorts are kept in them. 
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The following is the common «* lay " of the Lower Case, and is 
almost nniversally nsed, with a few slight alterations, although it 
is capable of being greatly improved. But those who have the 



courage to 
make many 
alterations 
and im- 
provements 
in the 
«lay" of 
tlie lower 
case are 
wnally re- 
warded by 
having 
tlieir cases 
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•*pied'' by 
strangers 
who are oc- 
casionally 
eaOedinto 
Mist, and 
who, not 
being used 
to the al- 
tered lay, 
take some 
time to be- 
come suffi- 
ciently ac- 
qaainted 
with it to be 
able to dis- 
tribnte into 
cases dif- 
ferent from 

teUe-cases the same ^lay** is adopted, but the small-cap portion 
of the upper case is omitted. c 2 
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those they 

have been 

used to, so 

that the 
c omm on 

lay is usual- 
ly interfer- 
ed with as 
little as pos- 
sible. A 
very great 
improve- 
ment, how- 
eve^, with 
little al- 
teration of 
the ca OS, 
might be 
introduced 
by having 
the thin 
and middle 
spaces close 
tothe thick, 
the dis- 
tance be- 
tween them 
as they 
stand caus- 
ing extra 
labour and 
a great loss 
of time in 
spacing. In 
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IMPOSITION. 

Imposition consists in laying down the pages of a sheet or half- 
sheet so that thej shall back and follow each other in their proper 
order ; in placing fumitnre and chases ronnd them ; and locking 
np the formes ready for proof. 

MAKING- UP PAGES. 

' When ready to make up, take the proper number of lines to 
make a page, including headline and white after, and white at 
the bottom, press them tightly together ; place a piece of riglet 
against the side and cut a nick exactly even with the white-line 
at the bottom of the page, and keep it as a guage wherewith to 
measure the length of the pages of the work. 

In making up, the first page commencing the work is in- 
variably ** dropped,** that is to say, conmienced lower down the 
page than the cross-heading. The distance it is dropped is ruled 
by taste and the size of the pages. The compositor In making 
up his pages must make them all exactly the same length, for it 
will be impossible to '' register** a forme properly- unless this be 
done. 

As each page is made up, it must be tied tightly with smaH 
twine, by passing the twine three or four times round, and then 
fastening it by pushing a noose between the cord and the type at 
the bottom of the page with the setting-rule, taking care to leave 
a loose end of the cord sufficiently long to facilitate the untying 
of the page after the furniture has been placed round it. 

When the whole of the pages have been made up for a sheet 
they must be taken to the imposing-stone and laid down in their 
proper places, ready to have the chases and furniture placed round 
them. 

MAKING THE PROPER MARGIN. 

Carefully look over the pages on the imposing-stone, to see 
that none have been laid down in a wrong position ; and having 
seen that all are in their proper places, place the chases round 
them. ProcTure a damped sheet of the paper that4ii»lorme will be 
worked on, and fold it to the required size — into fotir for 4to, 



ioto right for Sto, Ac ; then the faraitare most be pUced round 
tke pages id anchqnuititiM that the pages will fall, when printed, 
ihttle nearer Uie top than the bottmn, and nearer the innei than 




kf (mter edge of each division of the paper. The folloiriiig is 
aw method of msuoring to find the proper furaitare requited for 
t hilf-alieet ol twelvca ; and in other impoaitiona the aame method 
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holds good. Having the paper folded into 12mo, measure from 
the end of the line of page 7 (see fig. B), allowing page 6 to 
come abont a pica em within the outer edge of the paper, and 
then measure the distance between the pages ; should it require 
seven ems between the two pages, the same will be required in 
the gutters* all through the half-sheet. Then open the paper 
and measure from the beginning of the lines in page 7, to the 
beginning of the lines of page 5, putting equal quantities, of 
furniture on each side the cross-bar and sufficient to make page 5 
eome to the full outer edge of the paper. (See CC.) The heads 
are measured in exactly the same manner. (See figs. A and DD.) 
a plentiful supply of metal furniture be at hand, the work of 
making-up fumiture is comparatively easy, and may be accom- 
plished with little loss of time ; but where wood-furniture must 
be cut for the sheet or half-sheet, care, skill, and judgment 
are required. If obliged to use part wood-furniture use it in 
gutters and backs. The fumiture for the gutters ought to be cut 
a trifle longer than the pages, and that for the heads short enough 
to prevent their binding when the forme is locked up. The side- 
sticks also should be a little longer than the pages and the foot- 
sticks just short enough to prevent binding. 

LOCKING-UP. 

The forme having been properly " dressed ** with fumiture, put 
quoins slackly both at the side and footsticks; and carefully 
untie the pages. Now commence to quoin the forme properly all 
round, and having done so, push the quoins up tightly with the 
fingers, then wipe the planer and plane the forme lightly, but well, 
turning the planer from side to side and planing the pages 
several times. Next tap the thick ends of both side and foot- 
sticks, to cause the pages to go up well to their places, then drive 
the quoins gently up all round ; next drive the quoins with a little 
more force, using the same force all round; and lastly, with 

* I use the word •* gutters " here, because In book-houseB this portion of 
the f omiture is called the gutters, although In reality it is the furniture of 
the backs. What are called the backs in book-houses is between Ibe 
«& each side of the long cross. 
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ffiifficient force to make the fonne sufficiently tight to l.ft off the 
stone ; then plane the forme again. 

Locking up a forme properly is a much more difficult operation 
than is generally imagined ; indeed, so much care is required that 
it is seldom we find a compositor ctireful enough or sufficiently 
ddlfnl to do so properly. If locked up with greater forCe at one 
side than the other, most probably the cross-bar will bend; and 
the forme be crooked ; if locked up too slack, there is a fear of its 
idling through or of type being << drawn ** by the rollers -^ and if 
locked up too tight the pages will spring. In fact, if not locked- 
up with an even pressure all round, the paees are liable to ^* hang,'* 
the only proper remedy for which is to unlock the formo and do 
the work over again. 

Before lifting the forme off the stone, raise it a little and observe 
earefolly if any letters, &c., are loose and likely to fall out If 
th0 fonne <^ lifts,** take it from the imposing-stone to the proof- 
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CORRECTION. 

In different houses different systems of laying up and locking 
vp formes for correction are pursued. In some establishments and 
eompanionships the laying-up goes round to each by turn, and 
tlie one who has laid up locks up also. In other houses the first 
in a sheet, having corrections, lays up the forme and the last 
lumng corrections locks up, providing either has more than half- 
A^page at the beginning or end : but if a compositor is both first 
and last in a sheet ho either lays or locks up-^Jie does not do 
both. In other places, where the line book is passed, the com- 
pontor whose tnm it is, according to the imposition scale, to 
onpose, takes the entire charge of such sheet for a stated time>- 
■7 a fortnight — and he both lays up for corrections and locks up, 
basides having had to impose the sheet; and he must see that it 
is safe from damage during the time he has charge of it This 
systfloi IS good, as the compositor is more careful that all goes 
i%ht with his sheet than he would were it not left under his- 
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OENSBAL BBlfABKS. 

The compositor must take particular care of his copy, an 
able to produce it instantly when it is wanted. 

All superfluous sorts, leads, quadrats, &c., that may have 
turned out in distributing any jobs or sheets, if they will u( 
required for the work in hand, must be given to the storekee 

When any work is finished the compositors must clear f 
iffl head-lines and other materials, and if the type be not reqi 
for the next work, if it be leaded, must be unleaded, and tie 
in convenient sized pages, and given to the storekeeper. 

In making-up sticks great care should be exercised that 
may be exactly of the same measure as the sticks of other i 
positors on the same work. It is best to make sticks up to a 
of pica ms set thus — 5 5 5, just sufficiently tight to allow 
fine to move easily. 

No compositor ought to take sorts from any case without 
mission, neither ought he to withhold permission to any oi 
take sorts that he may have in abundance. 

When receiving cases from the overseer, the compositor oi 
to see that they are in proper condition, or point out any thin 
may see wrong with them ; and he must return his cases, v 
done with, clean and free from pie. 

Compositors ought to abstain from holding unnecessary 
versation with each other, and from doing anything whic h 
cause annoyance to their companions. 



COMPANIONSHIPS. 

I am not certain whether I ought to include the diff( 
systems pursued in different book-offices in London, under 
head of Companionships, because, properly speaking, there 
no Companionships in many of the smaller book-office s ; h 
will here give for the guidance of those who may go into a b 
printing establishment in London for the first time an idea o 
modes of working there, hoping by doing so to preser ve i 
from much unnecessary embarrassment. As it is many y 
since I held a frame in any London house, other systems 
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liave sprung up of which I am unable to spaakybut which will, I 
donbt not, be only modifications of the sjrstems in operation 
formerly. 

THE LINE BOOK. 

The system adopted in some of the smaller houses is for each 
compositor to make up and impose his own pages, the making-up 
being passed from one compositor to the companion who follows 
him, accompanied bj the line book, which I will endeavour to 
explain as briefly as possible. We will suppose that Messrs. 
PeuBon, Pain, Toolej, and Robertson are formed into a com- 
puionship to get out a certain work. Having filled their cases 
with the type required, and received copy from the overseer, 
they start composing. Pearson having first *< take," so soon as he 
his finished it commences the making-up, the length of page 
being usually given by the overseer. For illustration, I will 
say the pages are thirty-three lines long. Pearson makes up 
four pages, and passes twelve lines to Pain, who has the second 
"take.** With the making-up, the compositor who has the first- 
pages in the work must make out the line book, thus : — 

LiNB Book — ^Thb Bhine. 

Pearson to Pain, fol. 5 — 5th in Sig. B. 

To the good. To the bad. 

Pearson 12 | Pain 12 

Pain makes up five pages, and has fourteen lines over, but 
being twelve lines to the bad, he is not allowed to borrow lines 
to make up the next page, but must pass the fourteen lines to 
Tooley, who follows him in copy. By passing fourteen lines to 
Tooley, and deducting the twelve lines he is to the bad from 
them he finds himself two lines << to the good.** He accordingly 
fills up the line bo3k thus, and passes the making-up : — 

Pain to Tooley, foL 10 -10th in Sig. B. 



Pearsop 12 

Pain 2 



Tooley 14 



14 U 

Tooley makes-up six pages, and has three lines over, which he 
to Bobertson; being fourteen lines <'to the bad** he 
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deducts the three lines he has passed, which leaves him eleven 
lines <'to the bad.*' The line book is then passed with Uie 
making-up, and stands thus : — 

Tooley to Robertson, fol. 16— 16th in B. 
Pear^n 12 I Tooley 11 

Pain 2 I Robertson 3 



14 14 

Roberlson makes up one page to complete the sheet, and at 
once informs his companions to '* lay down pages.** The pages are 
laid down each in its proper place, the quoindrawer overseer places 
chases and furniture round them. Tooley, who has most pages 
in the sheet, must impose, and likewise make out and fill up the 
imposition scale, in this form : — 

Impositign Scale. 
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When a compositor passes lines to a companion, he must also 
pass headline and white with them. 

Where the companionship is small and the compositors well 
acquainted with their business, this system is good ; but it is i^ot 
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suitable for large companionships, too much time being usuallj 
lost hj frequent mistakes in entering or passing lines, &c. 

The compositor in making out his *< bill," when working in a 
companionship of this description, writes the number of pages he 
has made up and imposed ; and the pages he has made up but not 
imposed he writes on account : thus - 

The Rhine, Sig. B 4 pp. jlO 4 

Andrew Trudger, Sig. B 6 pp. Sig. CIO pp. 1 11 

On account The Rhine 6 pp. & 

£2 10 
J. Pearson. 

Another system adopted, chiefly on Monthly Magazines, is to 
write on account, deducting the account line each week, and also 
After the General Bill is made out; and the compositor makes out 
bis bill thus : — 

Jan. 16, 1874. 
16 pp. The Observer £14 

On account The Bar 4 



5 4 
Deduct on account Jan. 9 8 10 



J. Gould. 



£l 14 



Jan. 28, 1874. 

12 pp. The Observer £0 18 

1 p. 4to demy, brevier— Circular 5 6 

General Bill— The Bar 5 7 



6 4 1 
Deduct on account Jan. 16 4 



£2 4 1 
J. Gould. 

When the Magazine or other work is finished each compositor 
looks carefully over the sheets and marks the whole of the matter 
he has composed ; and, when all have '< marked," the sheets are 
given to one of the compositors in the companionship, wha 
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undertakes to make out the G^eral BilL He first of all finds out 
how many pages of each different sort of type the magazme 
contains, and puts down the number and value of each in separate 
lines. He then with a page-cord measures each compositor's 
matter, first the small pica, then the long primer, and lastly the 
brevier, putting down the amount of each, and giving the total 
amount in the 

General Bill — ^The Bar for January. Thirteen Sheets. 

Pearson £5 19 

Gould 6 7 

Gardiner 5 2 4 

Searle 5 3 4 



88 pp. hrev. at 3s. j£5 14 

I03pp.sm.pica,ls.8d. 8 11 8 

67 pp.1, p. 2s. Id. 6 19 7 



£21 5 3 



£21 5 3 



THE CLICKING SYSTEM.''* 

When Companionships are blessed with honest, upright, and 
hard-working clickers, who do not endeavour to favour one com- 
panion and be a stumbling-blo ck in the way of another ; who 
treat every one alike, and act for the good of the " ship," there is 
no system that I am acquainted with better for the compositor 
and his employer. Under this system, the compositor, on his 
lines, is enabled to earn greater wages, he being able to remain 
in his frame until wanted for the purposes of correcting, not 
losing time in the various ways un avoidable in connection with 
other systems, and having nothing to do but distribute and set 
and the employer gains by a greater amount of work being turned 
out, and by the pages being made up to a proper length, thus 
saving much time in making ready at machint or press. 

There are several methods of paying clickers, however, some 
being, I venture to say, grossly unjust ; one of which is to pay 
the clicker the same number of hours as the compositor who 
makes the highest in the Companionship. This method affords 

* I once assisted at a ^^rush"' where the line book and clicking were com- * 
Mned on the same work. The work was given to the two companionships 
"by a chapter each, and as each chapter ended a page the working of the 
two systems could easily be kept separate. I understood, however, from 
the clicker (Mr. Cox, afterwards Secretary of the London Society of Com- 
positors,) that such a " mix" was very seldom resorted to . 
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scope to an unscrnpuloits clicker to so manage the copy that the 
quickest workman— and there is sometimes an immense difference 
in the quickness of comps. belonging to the same Companionship — 
shall have the most straightforward and fattest copy, and in manj 
ather ways to assist the swiftest worker, so that he (the clicker) ' 
may have the greater number of hours to write, the consequence 
bdng that every member of the companionship << shares the loss." 
There were other unfair methods which I hope are now discon- 
tinued, and of which I need not speak. Clickers, however, are 
often spoken of in disrespectful terms, simply because some 
gmmbler, who does not understand the working of the system, 
endeavours to make out that he has too many lines to set for each 
hour's work, or that the clicker is not attentive^ or robs his 
companions by charging time he is not entitled to. I believe, 
in many instances, if men did but cast up their hours* work 
and note the doings of their clicker, they would find themselves 
at fault, although they might not confess it. I have not worked 
under many clickers ; but those I have been placed under, were, 
I considered, most upright, energetic, and honest. Certainly, I 
recollect a clicker " making the bill pay " by writing, for several 
weeks, a few sheets more than were composed, leaving his com- 
panions at the end of that time considerably in debt Of course, 
soch doings could not be continued long; and no clicker with 
the slightest pretension to honesty would attempt it. 

When a new companionship is formed I think it would be best 
to allow the members to choose their own clicker ; for it is certain 
they would fix upon an honest, industrious, and expert workman. 

I will try to give a short explanation of the system, and as 
briefly and clearly as I can. The clicker having had the copy of 
a work put into his hands, requests his companions to get in 
letter. While they are doing so, he prepares himself to set the 
notes, chapter headings, poetry, head-lines, &c., required for the 
first sheet. As soon as the members of the ^' ship " have sufficient 
letter in, they apply to the clicker for copy, and as soon as the 
dicker finds that a few " takings ** are finished, by his companions 
applying for a second *< take,'* he commences to make up. He 
goes to the first in the ma king-up, takes his galleys of matter, the 
lines of which he either counts or measures with a type-guage, 
taking note of the number of lines composed by each, so that he 
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may be lUe to check their biDs when sent in. When sufficient 
for a sheet has been made up he lajs down the pages on the 
stone, and aoqnauits the qaoin-drawer overseer, who at once puts 
f omiture and chases round them. The clicker then takes off the 
cords, locks np the fonnes, and takes them to the proof puller. 
When the proof comes out it is given to the clicker ; and he ia 
turn hands it to the fiist in the sheet, who lays up, unlocks, and 
corrects lus portion. The proof then goes round regularly as 
before explained ; and, if it be the system of the house, the last 
in the sheet locks up the formes, and takes them to ^e proof- 
puller to be pulled for revise. 
At the end of the week each companion gives his bill to the 



his bill in this manner : — 












COMPANIONRHIP. 




Bill. 










hoars £ R. 


d. 




£ 


8. 


d. 


Brierley 


. . 54 2 2 


9 










Lewis 


. . 41 1 12 


H 










Smale . 


. . 50 1 19 


7 


To 20 sheets "The 








Mathews , 


. . 44 1 14 


10 


Trudger,** from 








Coulson 


. 39 1 10 


lOi 


sig. B to X, at 








Burroughs . 


. 44 1 14 


10 


16s. per sheet . 


16 








James . . 


. . 42 '1 13 


3 


Author's Correc- 








Turner . . 


. 50 1 19 


7 


tions and Press 








Suter . . 


. . 45 1 15 


n 


Proofs . . . 


2 


5 





Blackie 


. . 40 1 11 


8 


On account on 








Pain, Clic 


ker 54 2 2 


9 


galleys . . . 


1 


13 

1 


2i 



2i 



19 18 2^ 



503 19 18 
At 9^d. per hour. 

To find the number of lines per hour you must find the number 
of ens there are in a line and then divide 1000 by that number 
which we will take at 50 ens, thus — 

ens in line 50) 1000 

20 
which would make the number of lines to the hour 20 ; but 
should the work in hand be a solid reprint, it is usual to put on a 
line and sometimes two, which would make the hour*s work, of 
course, 21 or 22 lines. If on the other hand the work is leaded 
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•ad maBQseripi, a line or two is deducted to compensate the 
eompootor for the extra trouble of leading his matter. 

Bj reducing the amount of the general bill to pence, and 
dinding by the number of hours written, we arrive at the price 
per hour, viz., 9 Jd. It will be seen, that I have put down the 
dicker for the full amount of hours the line is supposed to have 
been on. Had the clicker lost time, the time would have been 
Redacted. 

HOW TO CAST UP A WOBK. 
Set a line of m*s thus— g , in a stick to the measure of the 
work, and double them. Should 20 ems and a th ick space make 
the line it ¥rill be counted 41, the thick space counting as one en, 
but anything under the thick space is not counted. Then count 
the number of lines in a page, if the matter be solid, including 
heads and whites ; but if the page be leaded set a line of quadrats 
or m*8 to the full length of the page, and count them. For 
iOoBtration, I will take the length of the page at 45 ems, had it 
heen 45 ems and an en it would have been called 46 ems long — 
the en counting an em in the length — ^but anything less than an 

^ does not count. 

Cast up 
45 ems long. 
40 ens wide. 



1800 ens in a page. 
16 pages in a sheet. 



10800 
1800 



28800 = 29 thousand ens in sheet. 
7id. per 1000. 

203 
Hi 



12)217Jd. per sheet. 

18s. l|d. 

1 per sheet extra if there are notes. 
10 )) )) » if there is mixture. 

£1 o"lj 



40 

Itwfllbe8eentlyit28a00ispiitd€fwiiat29t]iODsuids; but had 
it hare beoi 28499 ens it would hare counted only 28 thousand^ 
500 or more canying the 1000, under 500 not being charged. 
^ Mixture " is the insertion in the text of a type between the 
sizes of the bodj and the notes. 



NAMES OF VABIOUS SIZES OF BOOKS. 

Folio denotes a sheet of paper f<dded into two leaves, making 
lour pages ; quarto, 4to, is a sheet divided into four leaves, or 
eight pages; octavo, 8vo, a sheet into eight leaves, or sixteen 
pages ; duodecimo, 12mo, a sheet into twelve leaves, or twenty- 
four pages. So, also, sixteens, 16mo ; eighteens, 18mo ; twenty- 
fours, 2^no; thirty-twos, 32mo; forfy-eights, 48mo; sixty-fonrBy 
(»^no, are the sevend designations of sheets when folded into 
sixteen, eighteen, twenty-four, thirty-two, forty-eight, and sixty- 
four leaves, each making twice the number of pages. 
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A Half- Sheet of Eiohteens. 

len the white paper is worked off, transpose pages 11 and 8 to 7 and 
id pages 7 and 12 to 11 and 8: thiti done, the sheet will fold up right. 
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Inneb Fobme of a Sheet of Eighteens, 

TO BE folded without CUTTING. 
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Outer Forme of a Sheet, of Thirty- Twos, 
WITH Four Signatures. 
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Sixteen way. 
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A Half- Sheet of Twenty- Pours, thfs Sixteen 

WAY, TO BE FOLDED WITHOUT CUTTINQ. 
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A Half- Sheet op Fobty-Eights, with 
Three Signatubbb. 
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The impositioEB giyen inTthe preceding pages embrace schei 
sufficient for every purpose. Several which have fonnd a pi 
in other Hand-books are omitted here as unnecessary, and n 
ones are given instead, in the hope that they will be found m 
useful in general book- work. A few half-s]»eets and quart 
sheets, being simply repetitions of the foregoing impositio 
are also omitted. Sheets and half-sheets imposed from i 
centre, however, will be found, such impositions being in ma 
instances very convenient where short or blank pages occur ii 
sheet ; for, being imposed from the centre, the light or bla 
pages may be surrounded by the full pages, which in working 
at hand-press especially — is a great advantage. 

Although in the large London book-houses, where the clicki 
system is carried on, the compositor is not Called upon to ] 
down and impose his pages, nevertheless a knowledge of impo 
tion ought to be possessed by every workman ; for the want 
such knowledge — ^wbich might at any time be required of him 
may prove seriously detrimental to his interests. 

In the country especially, both in jobbing and news-offices, 
know how to lay -down pages and impose them is indispensab 
In such offices compositors are, in many instances, unable 
^accomplish the simplest impositions ; and one who is perfect 
them, even to an octavo sheet only, is a very useful man. 

The introduction of large machines into book-houses, and th 
employment for book-printing, renders it unnecessary that a 
of the many-page impositions should be omitted, they, in so] 
houses, being in as great request as even the ordinary she 
of 8vo. and 12mo. 

All impositions — except the half-sheet of eighteens, which 
different from the others — are built upon the same foundatioi 
8vo. and 12mo. The sheet of sixty-fours (half-sheet of c 
hundred and twenty-eights, if imposed in one chase) is eig 
sheets of 8vo. ; the half-sheet ninety-sixes is six sheets of 8v( 
the half-sheet of seventy-twos is three sheets of 12mo. ; the ha 
sheet of forty-eights is three sheets 8vo.; the sheet of eighteens 
a sheet of 12mo., and a half-sheet of 12mo. imposed as an off-ci 
either for an " inset *' or to form a separate half-sheet, &c. &c 



JOB-WORK. 



Air infinite Yarie;t7 of different descriptions of work is embraced 
by the term " Job-work/* in most of which the compositor is- 
eiUed npon to exercise his skill or taste, bj displaying lines so 
tliiti according to the class of job, they shall appear bold and 
effeetiYe, or artistic and neat To be a good jobbing-hand it is 
not' absolutely necessary that the compositor should be a " whip.** 
The qualities required ot him most are a quick perception of the 
feitores to be brought prominently out in different jobs, and in 
so airanging that he loses no time in bringing out those features^ 
hy setting useless lines, and, as is sometimes the case with the 
voskilful workman, in being compelled to almost re-set a job 
after it is supposed to be finished — or ought to have been 
finished. A good jobbing-hand, well used to the office in 
which he is working, can fix at once on the type that he will: 
leqnire for any line. If he wishes for a full line he will go with 
confidence to the type he selects, and finds, in nine cases out 
<tf ten, the type makes the line he expected — a full one ; and so 
^throughout the job in hand, which, when once in type, requires 
>o alteration to bring it down to the size of the paper, or to 
^▼e it out so that it shall fill the sheet For even the best hands 
be able to proceed with their work in u satisfactory manner, 
<^ever, it is necessary that they should be thoroughly acquainted 
Hh the descriptions of type contained in the office, and to know 
^ere to find it without having to waste time in searching. 

GENERAL ABBANOEMENT. 

To facilitate the execution of work, and to prevent unnecessary 

i^barrassment to the workmen, every rack ought to be nimibered 

lettered, and all the cases numbered, and numbers ought to b» 
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placed on the sides of the racks corresponding with those 
•cases in the racks. If the racks are lettered (say A, B, 
the cases belonging to rack A onght to be numbered also — : 
^A, &c., and all cases onght to be placed in their proper 
^very case should be labeled with lines of the type it c* 
4Uid it would be a convenient plan to paste a slip < 
•description of type on a sheet of pnper, and give the nu: 
the case containing it, thus — 

POSTPONEMENT OF LECTURE 



2 B 9n aUnttonate Bemrmbranre of 

ASTRONOMY 

"This sheet should be pasted on the wall at the end of the 
•0^ the rack itself, so that the compositor would see at a 
where the type he requires is to be found. A book might 
kept containing a line of each sort of type, numbered and let 
on the cases, which ^ould be a handy reference for any con 
not used to the office, or to show to any customer who mig 
to choose a particular type for a job. The larger types o 
be properly arranged on shelves, with slips of wood betwe 
line of type; and the large wood type should be set on ed 
each letter labeled on its end, or a label placed below eac 
letters, thus — 

Type on edge AAABB|CCDD|EEEE |FFGG|I 
Face of Shelf A |b|o|d[ e [f|g| 

By which arrangement much space is saved ; and if the lal 
printed on cards, and tacked on the face of the shelve 
. will remain firm. An upright ought to be placed betw 
types, at intervals, to keep them from falling over — say, I 
B aBdO,D andE,E and F, G and H, I and J, &c, Whe 
in this manner, the types can be set from the shelves with 
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amnifheaseasaliiieof oapB« The cases most in use ahonld be 
ki|ki9i so as to be alwajrs at hand ; and any case taken out of 
tk^.nflk for temporary- use ought to be returned as soon as done 
nitii; in fact, eyerything in an office ought to have a '* proper 
piioe, and eraything ought to be kept in its proper place." 

Sl^ehres should be made to fit the empty ends of " whole** frames. 
SaiU jobs that require to be kept standing ought to be tightfy 
ewiid and put on galleys, which would be out of the way on 
ttoBe shelyes, and could easily be got at But so soon as a job is 
doBe with, let it be distributed as speedily as possible ; and no 
iotiiiethat has. been unlocked on bulks, boards, imposing-stone,. 
V tsywhero else ought to be allowed to stand long before being 
deired away — to prevent "pie.** Leads, reglets, rules, &c., &c^ 
tbi are turned out in distribution ought to be cleared away at 
onee. 

A forme-rack ought to be in every office ; and jobs requiring to 
>^ in chase should have a label attached to the outer edge of 
the chase, on which is written a description of the job. 

BSaUSTS, FUBNITUBE, ETC. 

OdI regiets to the lengths required for different-sized bills,. 

*QBuneocing at crown quarto, and wood furniture and side-sticks 

^ pica ems, commencing from about eighteen ems, wh ere no 

HIM furniture is used, and increasing in length by two ems up 

^ say fifty ems, and over that by four ems. Keep " sets *' of 

^^mitore, with side and foot-sticks for different sizes of bills, 

<>pecially for those most required ; and when not in use tie up 

*Qd keep them in pigeon holes, or in any other place where they 

wm \^ always at hand. Metal furniture and quotations ought to 

be la every jobbing office. 



DISPLAY. 

I will not attempt to lay down imperative rules to guide the 

^mpositor to display every class of work ; although I may say 

ill depends upon the proper arrangement of lines of various 

lengths, and the proper selection of different faces and sizes of 

type, which, by hazmoniously blending, will produce the best 



tffeet; and tm Uw cms of pcstcn, ftc^ the^ n 
that tha pnpart of the ■ 
Hm*t linn oogiit not to foOoir each oOxa withoir 
■disied by lightd ooo, and full lino mart have two ( 
Aorto' line* of Tarioia lengths between than to pmnit 
ahowing to adrutagc It moit be borne in mind, bower 
tta diapby which would be mnaidGred good for a potte 
Wat be nitable for a card or cirealaT, ot for uj other des 
of ttatj-miA, The diapUj of > job matt be in ke«pi 
Itf ehanettr: for a porttr it mart be done with the o' 
ftrhinE the eje — bold and effeetive ; for eatda, urenla 
hMrdl, monorandnmi, note headings, &c., it ought to be i 
•riwUc Proper "whiting'* (leading or ipodng-ont) of 
uort important. By piDperlj whiting, a job bat iedil 
diipbqred will be rendered panable; bnt a job, howei 
diiplajed, if improperly vhited, may be utterly spoiled in 
anee. The better to iUnstrate mj meaning, I give the 
on the oppoeite page, " whited" properly and improperly. 
BoidB the illaatntian givm of a displayed circnlar, a t 
and mtiifMtoiy job can b« produced by simply mnnin 
Mript, italic, or even roman, withont cUspIay, in the f( 
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set posters of this description, or any that may recpiiie- 
every line to be displayed, first glance over the copy andt. 
which *shall be the most prominent lines. Set the lines: 
upon, and lay them on the imposing-stone about the- 
se apart yon would like them to occupy when the bill is 
d ; and then fill in the secondary and catch lines. The 
Aiy lines should be set lighter or in such types as are beat 
d to heighten the display of the principal ones ; and onlj 
aiongh to drive the bill out io the proper length. In the* 
on the opposite page, for instance, the lines *< Clearing; 
"J. Simpkinson's," "Drapery," "Fancy Goods," and 
iction of 50 per cent" would be set first, and laid on the- 

and then the other lines filled in. 

ulars, either in the style of notes or letters, and signed bjt 

uer, ought to be run on, without any attempt at display — 
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Is, invoice headings, memorandums, &c., afford infinite' 

or display, and, according to the fancy of the compositor, 

ording to " orders," are set in plain, bold,, small, or fan^ 

or in script 
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Instead of giving pages of matter dascriptiYe of the metliods 
of composing billheads, memerandnms, note-headings, &c., which 
wonld onlj embarrass the yomig compositor, I select the following^ 
to illnstrate various methods of displaying such jobs : — 



TH0BNAB7 BOAD, 



187 



GROCER. TEA DEALER, AND PROVISION MERCHANT. 



DUNDAS STREET, 

Middlesbrough^ iSJ 



To MELLANBY & SONS, 



IRON MERCHANTS. 



I 



DURHAM, 187 



B UTC HER. 
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CHUBOH-STBEET. 



/^/ 




tS/itteneuiHee ana ^.^eaume. 
Pctrticulara if requited. 
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MEMORAMDUM. 



moM 

JOSEPH HENRY, 

STOCKTON. 

Beiddenoe: GiUcM Street, 
H^aton. 



To. 



187 • 



iTuniilure Scaletft. ttpholstererd. ^ ttntieruibenu 



FROM 

IM, PINE STREET. 

MIODLESef^OUOH. 



MEMORANDUM. 

To 



.18 



CHBAP PAPER-HANGINGS. 








Liverpool ^ 

%«# -'» 



J8f 



£/4fCie^, &vcveU^OH, ana wc. 
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Curved lines introduced by way of yariety sometimee enhance 
the beauty of display. Brass curves and curvilinear fnmitnre 
have been introduced to the trade to facilitate the forming of 
corves, and of course are usefuL Where, however, such appli- 
ances have not found their way into an office, and the compoeitar 
desires to introduce a curved line, I consider the best method is, 
in the first place, to set up the whole of the job with the ezceptioA 



^^»» »o^ 



^ 



''S* PRACTICAL ^ 



OAK STREET, ^. 



of the curved line ; slide it on the imposing stone, and place the 
fomiture round it. Slackly quoining the side-stick, open the 
page where t^e line is to be introduced, and, having previously 
prepared the curved line, insert it, using quadrats, quotations, or 
whatever is most convenient, in the manner indicated, to secure it 
in its place. Tighten the quoins gradually, and lock up. 




To form the curve it is best to cut brass rule to about the 
height of a lead, and it may be bent to the desired curve by 
beating it on a piece of round wood. The rules and qnadntts 
are left type-high to better illustrate the mode of procedure. 



THOS. PARKINSON, 

GLASS 6ILDEB AND EMBOSSEB, 

35, GEORGE STREET, 

MIDDLE86B0UGH. 



BUsnrKss cabd. 



&>4€/iA t^efU^ ^u/aei/, ' 



17. WEST STREET. NOP.KANBY. 



YISITINa GAJID. 

The following examples of different styles of titling a' 
copied from works, the types nsed being as nearly as possit 
lednced to conform to the size of the pages. They i 
lelectad more on account of the little display they require tl 
for anything else ; for it often occurs that the compositor wh 
not familiar with the composition of titles is more puzzled ) 
to make a respectable title out of a few lines than he is where 
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material for displaj is more profuse. The illustrations given 
will guide the compositor in the display and whiting of titles, 
which is of a different character to that of general jobhing-work. 
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In the hope of assisting the composite in the compodtioaoi 
posters and hand-hills, I^ will give a few iUnstrations, viii 
remarks on what I consider the most expeditions modes d 
setting the same. The following is the nsnal style of sale bill ii 
the North of England — 



[IPPLESBROUQH - ON j'EES, 

IMPORTANT SALE OF VALUABLE MAHOGANY 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND EFFECTS. 



MR.J. HEWARTSON 

Begs to announce that ho has received instructions to 

SELL BY AUCTION, 

LT HIS CBNTEAL SALE BOOM, 

On Tuesday. November 10, 1876, 

THE VALUABLE HOUSEHOLD 

mmm 

AND HOUSEHOLD APPOINTMENTS. 
THE SITTING ROOM 

!omprises Mahogany Sofa, in hair-seating; Mahogany Easy 
%air, spring f tnned, in hair-seating ; set of six B;illoon-hacked 
Suirs; massive Mahogany Centre Tahle, on pedestal; Wheeler 
ad Wilson Sewing Machine, in perfect working order ; four 
Ictures, in gilt frames ; sweet-toned PIA^O-FOKTE, in Rose- 
rood Case. 

THE BREAKFAST ROOM 

/Omprises Couch, Easy Chair and six single Chairs, Mahogany 
/entre Table, Stand Table, Carpet and Hearth Rug, Gks 
^eodaat. Fender and Fire-irons, ihree Pictures in maple frames, 
Venetian Blinds, &c. 

THE BED ROOMS 

iidude full-sized L'on Bedsteads, Tudor Bedstead, three prime 
leather Beds, Bolsters and Pillows, Drawers, Dressing Tables and 
^•room Appendages, &c. 

Sale to Commence at ONE o'clock. 

Central Sah Offices, Middleshro*, 



Printed at the Office of J. Gould, South-street, Middlesbro*. 
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SnppoMtlu (ongoing to lie a doable-demy pMt«. Knig 
(ll, Iky joar cluie on ths imposing itone lud " drcn " it viU 
{nmitnTa, leaving the lidesticks on one aide. Set the whole of ihi 
hody ot the bill from the word " Fnniitnrt " to the imprint ; joi 
will then find exactly how mnch apwe a left for the hoaxing 
Set the woid "Furnitore" in u boldatjpe as yon eonsjiler tin 
space at your dinpoeal will warrant — it brang the principal line 
Then commence at <• J. Hewartaon," and «et thelinte dowoU 
'*FnTnitnre,"rememberinBat thesame time you mnat leave roon 
for the beading. Having done so, set the top line and empty it 
yon will now know tbe amount of space left for the Laes " Iia. 
portant Sale," &c., and tbey can be displayed more or less to 61 
that space, so 'aa to make the bill, when finished, the propa 
length. By using ordinary judgment, and following ihesl 
instruelions, there need be no allenttion in the aise of any tint 
in the bill eithrr to " drive ont " or " get in ; " ao tlat 
as the last line ia emptied yon m*y place yonr aide and foot sfii 
to the fonne, lock up, and pull a proof. 
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Set two-colonr bills as ordinary bills ; lock ap, and pnll fift 
on dry paper ; decide which Udm shall be in a dif[emit ddNTt 
Uien anlock the forme and take them out, putting in the enA 
amount of white required to fill the openingH, and lock vf. VU 
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led to print both fonnes together, and transpose them for 
id colour, of course the two formes must be imposed, like 
iple, in one chase ; if intended to be worked separately, 
to make np the second forme in a chase by itself. First 
proof down the centre to measure with. Then dress 
id drop in the lines taken from the first forme ; lay the 
•roof on the furniture with the folded edge against the 
ig of the lines, and make each line fall in the exaot 
in the chase that it occupias in the proof, by placing 
•er white between them. Lock up, and both formes are 
> be worked off. By imposing them in a chase side by 
head to foot they may be worked together without trans- 
by merely turning the sheet for the second colour. At 
ints would be used ; at machine, the sheets would be fed 
^e on the opposite side of the machine from the feeder 
irst colour, and to the gauge towards the feeder for the 
olour. 

8 and handbills may be displayed in many ways with 
^e without adhering to the usual method of using only 



ROYAL ALHAMBRA PALACE. 



Monday, and during the Week. 




GOME AND SEE 

TTISTS,' i^ yC* 

)ANCSES, AND ^*"**'»^ O 

ICALISTS. 

5S AND TIME OF OPENING AS USUAL. 



lines of various sizes and different varieties of face. By 
itroducing a line, especially where bills contain only a 
Is, in an oblique direction, or in any manner which will 
variety, an effect pleasing and striking may be obtained. 
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J. PEARSON'S 

ALL WOOL 

6 0s. SUIT S 

The Cheapest place for evexy description of 

CLOTH IN 6! 



28. 

BRIDGE-8T. 
28 T 



Although small bills of the above description are not eoi 
sidered easy to compose, they certainlj are not diflScnlt, if piop«4rj 
managed. Cut fonr pica reglets to the length required to lean a I 
sufficient margin on the paper, mitring the ends ; place the eoM] 
together and tightly cord the square, passing the twine hitf-i* 
dozen times round, but not allowing the cord to overlap. Thi' 
rules of the above will illustrate the manner of cutting the r^gllt 
to form the frame of the square. Set the principal Une of 
sufficient length to fill the centre, place a lead on each side, then 
drop in the following and preceding lines, of course reducing tht 
length of the leads to suit the lines within the square. When dl 
have been set, proceed to space out each line ; and when that il 
done, slide the bill off the galley, impose and lock np wiUumt 
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emomng thf. page-cord^ which will prevent disarrangement 
he lines. If carefully tied, the cord will cause no incc 
renience. 

If the example were a poster, the only difference in sev^^ng it 
wonld be, instead of making a square with four pieces of reglet, a 
square should be made inside a chase, side-sticks forming two 
aides, with quoins inserted to keep them from moving. 




Bills in the shape of the above are set in the same manner as 
the one already described, with the exception of the central 
^uare, which can be formed by inserting rules or reglet, as in 
the illustration. 

Many-sheet posters are formidable only when there is no room 
to set them as one bill, or when the type is not suitable for the 
job. A line or two cut for the occasion wiU surmount the latter 
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difficulty ; and a little calciilation the former. Of eoune whov 
a six-, eight-, or nine-sheet poster can be set and lai4 ont on the*: 
office-floor, it can easily be subdiyided and then worked off^ 
Where there is no room to afford sach facility it becomes 
necessary to make the division in the copy. We will sappos^ 
that the copy for a nine-sheet poster reads : ** Prnux of TFo^bs 
Music Hallf Monday next, Feb. 6, (tnd every evening during il^ 
week. The Wondrous Leotctrd on the Flging Trapeze, Supportm^ 
by a brilliant Company of Star Artistes. Time of opening 
prices as nstial" 

Before proceeding to set this as a nine-sheet poster— if 
cannot be set and laid out on the office-floor -4t will be ; 
to divide the copy as nearly as possible, and make a roug^ 
sketch of the bill. Count the letters in the principal diq>lv»I 
lines, counting the space between each word as one letter, aiB^^ 
divide into sections, each section to occupy a sheet, somethixs 
after this manner : — 



PRINCE OF 

MOND 

AndEv 



WALES M 

AY NEXT, 

ery Eveniog daring the 



usio hal; 

FEB. 6, 
Week. 




-FTa 



O T ^ 

ON THE 



Suppo 



Time 



rted by a Brilliant Oomp 
of Opening andPrioes as 

IHPRINT. 



any of 

STB 

usual. 



Having finished the sketch, commence by setting the p:ri] 
cipal line, " Prince of Wales," &c., in such type as will exten 
across the three sheets. Set the secondary lines, taking sva^ 
cient to make a full line in the middle sheet ; and should a<iJ 
drive over, leave an equal number of types from the beginoii^/ 
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and the end, to fall in the sheets on either side. It will he 
in practice that hut few of the small lines will drive over 1 
ontside sheets. When the middle sheet has been filled, I 
up and work off. After working, wash the forme and laj 
The sheet on either side can now be commenced ; and in S4 
it, use the reglets that were used in whiting out the middle ; 
If 70U prefer sheet 1 to be set after sheet 2, of course the po: 
of lines belohging to that sheet must be spaced to the end ( 
lines ; where catch or small lines have occurred in the n 
sheet, quadrats or furniture of the same body must be used i 
outer sheets, so that, when printed and placed side hj side, 
line will range exactly, and the sheets when united appear a 
poster. Proceed in the same manner with the remaining s] 
The margin of the sheets when worked should be as repress 
in the example given. In the three outside sheets (1, 4, 
little margin must be left at the end of the lines, to allc 
the middle sheets being pasted to it. The middle and 01 
sheets should be printed close to the front edge of the 1 
all the margin being left at the end of the lines. At the be 
of the first and second sheets also a little margin must be 
and the second and third sets of sheets 1^ printed close to the 
Where, however, there is convenience sufficient to allow 
principal lines of such posters being set and laid on the 
floor, the difficulty of setting many-sheet bills is con idei 
diminished. 

^hen display lines require spacing between each lette 
make them the desired length, the space should be so regu 
that the letters may, as far as possible, appear to be at < 
distances. For instance, less space is required between 
and all letters standing apart from each other in like ma 
than between such as HI and those which stand close. 

In lines of capitals, clarendons, &c., which are not conde 
space corresponding to the face of the types ought to be p] 
between the words — ^twb thick spaces or an em quad. Expa 
and large-sized heavy-faced type will advantageously stand 1 
space ; but less should be used where the lines are compost 
condensed type. Lines having spaces between each le' ter re( 
proportionately extra space between the words. 
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In drcolan, cards, and other fancy work, when an imprint 
may be allowed, the imprint should be set in the amaUeit type, 
•od placed at either of the bottom comers of the jobu 

In almost every description of composition it will be found 
U a lilt or some other matter must be set in <»)himiMi. 
When this is the case, even if it consist of three, four, or 
nuire colnmns, it will be found most expeditions to set each 
vHma with a separate justification, in the same stick that is 
«ed for the job. For example, we will suppose the following to 
^ put of a job set to eighteen ems : — 

COMMITTEE. 

*K. IDWABD WRJLQ MS. JOHN HAOUB MS. JOfBPH SKDGWICIL 

*^ BKNBT JOHKBOV MR. JOHN TOUNQ MS. BALTH WILSON 

II. TB0MA8 MOOBB ME. THOMAS TOUNQ MS. JOSEPH BATE 

'^ JOHN BA8HF0ED MM, JAMBS FI8HEB MB. OBOBQB THOMPSON 

Being three columns, each is six ems wide. If it is intended 
|o set the whole in one measure, the first column must be 
justified against a twelve-em lead or clump, thus: — 

^ BDWABD WBAQ IMlMMB^MMiiM^llBi^BMMMMliMiBMiM* 

^entake out the twelve-em, and snaco out the second cotumn 
^Mnst a six-em, 

''^ XDWABD WBAO ME. JOHN HAGUE «— — — 

^Q^ remove the six-em, and let the last column fill the space 
^^ and the first line will appear thus : — 

''^ EDWAED WEAQ ME. JOHN HAGUE MB. JOSEPH SEDGWICK 

^^roceed with each succeeding line in the same manner; and if 
'^^^cient care is bestowed on the justification of each column, 
.^«7 may be set to any length with as much regularity as 
^ % separate stick were used, with column rules dividing. 

If it be necessary to insert rules, a thick lead placed in 
^« stick at the beginning or end of the lines (if eight-to-pica 
^^e be used) would, when removed, allow for the rules ; aud in 
^^Uit case the second and third columns should be indented an en 

TABULAB AND TABLE-WOBK. 

Tabular and table-work embrace every description of job set iu 
colmnns, whether such columns contain matter or not It is con- 
^dered the most difficult description uf composition ; and, witia 

h2 
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the exoepCiiMi of inttlwmiitirB, really is the most di£5eiilt Table- 
work requires aeeDnte jnstiiestioii, and, in eompHeated tables 
which most be confined to certain sizes, yerj evelol measure- 
ment and ealeaiation. Where a table, however, is set as a job, 
to make what sine it maj within certain limits, the task of patting 
it together will not be diffieolt, though it may be tedioos. 

Mndi in table-work must be left to the judgment of the oom- 
positoc, who most decide, according to the description of the 
table, how and wiOi what it may be ** built 19 " with the least 
eonsumptioa ol time, taking into consideration the material at 
his disposaL In some houses the conq^osition of a difficult table- 
page would appear almost an impossibility, the material not 
being at all smtable for such w(nk— so the ordinary workman 
would imagine. The ^ man of resources," however, will set to 
woik, and, to the astonishment of his fellow-workmen, and even, 
hhnself, produce that which it was imagined could not be << gotj 
up" at all. I win not here adrocate the '^buildmg'' andJ 
tf fudging" which must be resorted to under such conditions- 
neither will I mention the foreign and strange substances thaS 
the compositor must sometimes introduce to accomplish such a 
feat; but supposing that offices are tolerably siqtplied with tb»^. 
requisite matmal, I will endeavour to lay down a few rules fom 
setting certain classes of table work, iriiich vmj act as usefiB 
hints to the wioskmaB. 

If a table be espeeted to cooie into a certain space, the whoH 
of which space, however, it is to occi^y, the compositor nmat no^ 
the nomber ol oolumnii the table contains, and the width tfc^ 
whole combined nnist make. For examqile, take a table ^^ 
consist ol twenty46nrcolunms, which is to be inserted in an 8v-" 
work as one page^ the page being 22 ems wide and 86 loi^ 
The first thing to be found out is the width that can be allow ~ 
for each column, which can be done in this manner : — The zz- 
columns require 23 perpendicular rules, for which, if eight-to-p^ 
be used, an allowance of 3 ems must be made, leaving 19 ems 
be divided into the 24 columns. The best method of finding 
space between the columns is to set lines of long primer and 
quadrats to 19 ems, and whichever comes nearest to the m( 
idlowing an em lor each column, must be chosen as the widt]»_ 
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be allowed between. The table maj now be eGmmeneed. If 
the columns are blanks the^ may be composed of ijoadrats; if tbej 
consist of figures, the exact size of type the cofaomis will allow 
can be arrived at 

When the body of a table is composed entirely of figures it 
should be set as common matter (unless the page betoo wide 
to set in one measure with comfort, in which case it wonld be 
best to set the colmnns in two or more measures) nmniog on' 
cdnmn after column across the page, thns : — 



21 


1 16 


32 10 


63 


4 115 10 033 


1 


22 


1 16 


92 11 


03 


5 95 11 033 5 10 


23 


1 17 


22 11 


63 


6 55 12 133 11 


2 


24 


1 17 


72 12 


13 


6 115 13 133 16 


5 


26 


1 18 


02 12 


63 


7 35 14 034 2 





26 


1 18 


62 13 


03 


7 105 14 1134 8 


2 


27 


1 19 


22 13 


63 


8 75 15 1134 16 


1 


28 


1 19 112 14 


13 


9 55 17 135 4 


9 


29 


2 


82 14 


83 10 35 18 635 14 


1 


30 


2 1 


62 15 


43 11 26 186 4 






If space allows, a lead introduced between the figures and the 
rules will much improve the appearance of the work. When the 
body of the table has been set and rules and leads inserted, the 
exaet width of the columns can be ascertained, and the heading 
set and justified to range accurately, thns: — 



21 


1 16 8 


2 10 


6 


3 4 11 


5 10 


33 1 


22 


1 16 9 


2 11 





3 5 9 


5 11 


33 5 10 


23 


1 17 2 


2 11 


6 


3 6 5 


5 12 1 


33 11 2 


24 


1 17 7 


2 12 


1 


3 6 11 


5 13 1 


33 16 5 


25 


1 18 


2 12 


6 


3 7 3 


5 14 


34 2 


26 


1 18 6 


2 13 





3 7 10 


5 14 11 


34 8 2 


27 


1 19 2 


2 13 


6 


3 8 7 


5 15 11 


34 16 1 


28 


1 19 11 


2 14 


1 


3 9 5 


5 17 1 


35 4 9 


29 


2 8 


2 14 


8 


3 10 3 


5 18 6 


35 14 1 


30 


2 1 6 


2 15 


4 


3 11 2 


6 1 


36 4 


Age 


Annual 


Annual Premium limited to 




next 


Premium 
Payable 






Single 


Birth. 


21 


1 


14 


SoTen 


Bftyments. 


day. 


during life. 


Payments. 


Payments. 


Payments. 
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HaeviB^ imerted leads and rules, and set the heading, the latter 
war be lifted from the foot of the table to its place at the top of 
the eokunns, and the table is complete; the headlines, if any, 
cnay bow be added. 

Some descriptions of tabular work containing only matter may 
■also with advantage, both as regards expedition and accuracy, be 
•composed in the same manner. For instance, the columns of a 
job of the following description would be more readily set in one 
.stick, each column being justified in the manner described in 
page 107, than if composed in separate columns and mnde up 
^aftflrwanb. 



■Session and 
Chapter. 




Extent of BepeaL 



ti & 3 Vict, 
c. 47. 



.^ & 4 Vict 
c. GL 



An Act for further im- 
proving the police in 
and near the metro- 
polis. 



An Act to amend the 
Acts relating to the 
general sale of beer 
and cider by retail in 
England. 



Section forty-one, 
"and in the case of 
any offence " to end 
section. 

Section forty-two ; sectioi 
forty-three. 



Section ten ; section thir- 
teen; section fifteen 
section sixteen ; sectioi 
seventeen ; section nini 
teen; also so much o 
section twenty-one 
ircorporates or appli< 
any repealed 
ment. 






By setting the above in one measure in the manner already, 
described, the whites are introduced in the ordinary course 
composition, in the proper columns, and each colunm made 
range without trouble. When composed, a proof may be pnll* 
before the insertion of the rules ; and should any sentence, lini 
or word be omitted, corrections may be made as easily 49 wil^- 
.AommoB matter ; and should such work extend over a numl 
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of pagps, the mutter may be made up with as much facility 
tt bookwork, the rules being subsequently inserted. Where 
coiomns are wide, however, the most ready method is to «et 
them in the same manner as the columns of a newspaper, and 

iQake up after all is composed. 
When columns are so narrow as to necessitate setting the 

headings lengthwise, they ought to be set from bottom to top 

And range at the beginning of the lines. 

The type used for setting headings for table-work is generally 
abo-ut two sizes smaller than the body of the table. 



Xn setting money colunms, place an em quadrat between all 

^^^^le figures, and an en only before and between the double 

^^xires, thus: £10 10 10. Before commencing to compose a 

1 I 1 

^^iced L'st, glance down the columns to see whether there 

^Q any fractions (}rf. ^d. \d.) If any occur, the end of each 

*^^e in which there are none must be indented an en to allow for 

^^em, so that the £ s, d, columns shall range. Where none are 

^Ound in the list, of course no indention will be required. 

In setting poetry, any line which may turn over ought 

to be indented three or four ems, and the line of which it 

^Omi3 part spaced out to the end. When poetry is introduced 

^t^ matter it should be placed as nearly as possible in the middle 

^f the measure ; it is best to set the longest line, where the lines 

^o not vary to a great extent, and having spaced it in the 

Centre set the other lines to the indention required by it, or allow 

^ trifle greater indention. That is, supposing the longest line 

t'eqaires five ems to fill the measure, indent the whole three ems. 

Vniere the lines vary much in length, set the longest line and the 

Shortest, and take an indention between the two for the whole. 

^OT instance, if the longest line requires an indention of four ems 

%iid the shortest eight ems, the proper indention for the whole 

Xrill be six ems. 
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MEASUBES. 

I append measures for a few of the jobs most irequentl; 
required in jobbing offices, as a guide to compositors who ma; 
not be nsed to jobbing, and would consequently be at a Io8 
'<how to make up their stick," if ordered to set any specified six 
of job. 







CIBCULABS 


I. 




Foolscap 
Small Post 
Large Post 


m w 


8vo. 
ems. emu. 

16 or 17 

18 er 19 

22 to 24 

BILLS. 


4to. 
ems. ems. 
28 to 30 
33 to 34 
36 to 38 


folio. 

ems. ems. 

36 to 38 

38 to 41 

50 to 52 


Crown 

Demy 

Boyal 


- - 


22 to 34 
24 to 26 
26 to 28 


36 to 38 
42 to 44 
50 to 52 


50 to 52 
56 to 58 
62 to 64 


Small Cards 


18 or 19 ems. Large Cards 22 to 24 eooos. 



I have omitted measures for broadsides. Some offices ado| 
Teiy wide measures ; but I consider a margin of from five i 
«ight ems, according to the size of posters, on each side, vet 
much improves their appearance. What is meant by broadside 
is simply a poster set to the full size of the paper, whether demj 
or double-demy, and not, as many imagine, a poster set the broM 
way. 



MUSIC COMPOSITION. 

For the instruction of those who may be required to set mxuac 
I extract the following from the American Printer^ by Thonuu 
Mackellar (Philadelphia : Mackellar, Smiths, and Jordan) : — 

" A knowledge of the rudimpnts of the art is essential to th< 
correct and expeditious compo«ition of music type; for, unlesi 
the compositor is acquainted with the relative type- values of th< 
notes and rests, he cannot apportion them properly. 

<<The manuscript copy is given to the compositor, witl 
directions regarding the dimensions of the page required and the 
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le of type to be employed. He conntB the number of meanuei 
. the piece, and allots to each measure the amount of ems in 
ngth which the page will permit, so that there shall be a 
sneral equalify of space throughout the piece. 
« In instrumental music, and in pieces which are not interlined 
ith poetry, the compositor will set two or more staves simul- 
aeously, ranging the leading notes in the under staves precisely 
ider the corresponding ones in the upper staff ; that is, a certain 
nount of space in each staff, in a brace, must contain the same 
nount of time-value. Where lines of poetry are interBpersed, as 
I ballads and in church music, the staves are necessarily set 
ngly; and in composing the second staff the workman must 
lerefore constantly refer to the first, in order to make the staves 
)rrespond, proceeding in like manner with the third and 
urth. 

*< The compositor should be careful to make the stems of all 
le notes in a page of the same length, except those of grace- 
otes, which should be about half as long." 
It was my intention to give plans of music cases ; but finding 
Lose of the different founders varied very materially, I have 
)frained from doing so. 



CASTING OFF COPY. 

To ascertain the number of pages a certain quantity of manu- 
Tipt may make in any particular size of type is a task which 
quires very careful calculation. Should the copy be " cut up " 
ith erasures, alterations, and additions, the task will be fomid 
fScult ; and the calculations, unless very carefully performed, 
lay be found unreliable. 

Where the copy is pretty r^ular and is all written upon paper 
f the same size, one of the best methods of proceeding is to take 
foUo which, judging by appearances, contains an average 
lantify of manuscript ; and conmience ^ even," setting on until 
le lines in the stick *< make even " with some line in the manu- 
aript, or nearly so. Count the lines composed, and the number 
: lines they take of the manuscript. We will suppose that 
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15 lines composed have taken np 23 of the copy, that each page 
of manuscript contains on an average 30 lines, and that the whole 
consists of 306 pages. Then proceed, — 

306 pages manuscript. 
30 lines in page. 

9180 lines in the whole of the manuscript. 
15 lines of tjpe. 



45900 
9180 



23) 137700(5987 lines of type. 
115 



227 
207 

200 

184 



160 
161 

Now, assuming the pages of the book or pamphlet contain 

43 lines (excluding heads and whites), we find the number of 

pages : — 

43) 5987 (139 = 140 pages. 
43 



168 
129 



397 16) 140 (8 sheete 12 pages. 

387 128 



10 12 

Which, if a complete work, would, with titles and blanks, make- 
just nine sheets. 

Should the manuscript be written on different sized folios, 
and be interspersed with erasures and interlined with additiooS' 
all through, the only safe wslj is to count the number of worcb- 
the copy contains. 
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Suppose the words number 83090, having set 15 lines, 70a 
find 184 words in them. Proceed thus : — 

32090 
15 



160450 
32090 



184)481350(2616 ^ 2617 lines. 
368 



1133 
1104 



295 

184 



1110 
1104 



"By dividing the 2617 bj 43 lines, the number in each page, 
we obtain 60 pages and 37 lines r=: 61 pages. 

If it appears, however, upon careful examination, that the 
majority of the folios of manuscript do not differ to any great 
eitent, and that the additions and erasures are about equo^ 
separate the folios which differ materially from the average, 
tddng out both those that are longer and those that are shorter ; 
eoont the nujiber of lines contained m the longest and also the 
number contained in the shortest, and having added them 
together and divided them bj two, the product may be taken 
as the average number of lines contained in that portion of copj. 
Should that number differ but slightly from the average of 
the whole, it maj all be cast off as though the folios did not 
vtty. But if the average number of lines in the long and 
thcnrt folios vary much from those contained in the tolios of 
average length, the best manner will be to treat each separately 

Should interlineations, erasures, and folios of different dimen- 
lioiis occur throughout the manuscript only at intervals, it will be 
well to separate such copy from that which is more regular, 
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and count the words it contains, calwilating each portioii oa 
its merits ; and a veiy fair cast-off may thus be obtained. 

If the work be in chaptera, and each chapter ends a pige^ 
allowance must be made for short pages in proportion to the 
frequency of their occurrence. 



ESTIMATES. 

Estimate for Printing and Binding a Work of twentj/'Jm ha^ 

sheets, Svo. 750 copies, 

25 Sheets, at 198. 6d. per sheet* - - - £ 24 7 6 
406 Beams, at lis. 6d.per ream - - . 288 9 
Author's corrections (average 2s. 6d. per sheet) 3 2 6 
Press proofs - - - - - - 150 

Machming, 5s. per sheet - - - - 6 5 

Binding, £2 14 2 per 100 - - - - 20 6 8 

£288 15 3 
Profit, 25 per cent 72 8 10 

£860 19 1 



Estimate for 500 Sixteen^page Panmhkts, with Covers, Tith, 
and three pages of Advertisements. 

16 pp. Long Primer, at Is. lOd. per page* - £19 4 

11 quires paper, at lOs. per ream - - - 5 6 

Autiior's corrections - - - - - 086 

Plress proof - • - - - - - 010 

Printing, including ink - - - - 7 6 

Covers : setting 4 pp. at Is. lOd. per page - 7 4 

2 quires 20 sheecs paper, at 17s. 6d. 

per ream - - - - 2 6 

Printing 5 

Folding, stitching, and cutting - - - 5 

3 6 8 
Profit, 25 per cent 16 8 

£4 8 4 

* To find the price per sheet or page, cast up the work or pampbI«tfattP 
maimer described on page 89. 
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JOBBIHa. 
EtHmatefor 600 Douhl^Boyal Posters. 

ible-rojai poster - - - - £0 7 6 

SOO, at 258. per ream - - - 1 11 6 

) at press 12 

per lb. 4 

£2 15 

Profit, 50 per cent 17 6 

£4 2 6 



titnatefor 100,000 Crown 4<o. HcmdbiUs. 

earns 1 quire, at 5s. per ream - £6 10 8 

ht bills, at Is. 6d. each - - 12 

. 8s. 6d. per 1000 pulls - - - 2 8 9 

10 

(one day), and packing - - 6 

£10 2 
Profit, 25 p^ cent 2 10 6 

£12 12 6 
in giving the above 'estimates is merely to illns- 
hods whereby a correct knowledge of the price of 
d jobs may be arrived at, without offering the qnota- 
I, profit, &c., as a guide. Under sOme drcumstanees 
id profit might be inadequate to meet the expenses 
whilst under other circumstances the prices might 
fair or even too high. 

ng, of course nuurginal and footnotes, table and 
everjthing else whereby extra time may be con- 
^e taken into consideration and charged ; and where 
n reference to the cost of paper, or any other outlay 
be incurred, it is advisable to << take the benefit,*' 
lal working out of some jobs unavoidable expenses 
li were never anticipated. 

given any price in the estimates for reading, &c, 
ed such incidentals under the head " profit." 



NEWS-WORK. 



The news-hand is quite a distinct species of the genus rm*— _ 
positor as compared with the book or jobbing hand. Having «< — ^ 
need for the practical knowledge of the latter branches of hL^s 
trade, he is at little pains to perfect himself in anything but 
facility of lifting stamps ; and in many instances this is ciiltii 
to a degree of perfection little short of wonderfuL Intelliga^Kii] 
composition, however, can no more be dispensed with by 
news hand than the jobbing or book hand, though perhaps 
la^er may have more time to rectify his blunders — at tT 
sacrifice, I am sorry to say, of a decent bill of wages. It 
easily be understood, then, that young and energetic compoBit«>2i 
who have little knowledge of and less inclination to study wftmjii 
may be called the ramifications of their trade naturally gmvit^iia 
towards the news branch, where skilful manipulation is minro in 
demand, and meets with more substantial remuneration. I^ ii 
unnecessary to treat here of all the systems employed in tiho 
p:ouuction of newspapers; but I will endeavour to set before 
my readers the most perfect methods in vogue, and begin nrlth 
the following descriptions of London and Provincial momiiUC 
newspapers, kindly placed at my disposal by friends who H^n 
come to my aid on a theme with which my acquaintance (nnJi^ 
theirs) is more theoretical than practicaL 

LONDON MORNING PAPBB. 

The essentially variable conditions of Morning NewspApv 

printing in different parts of the kingdom necessitate, of eouss^ I 

considerable diversity in the details of procedure. The ssmB f| 

sheet of an easy-going third-rate provincial town has oo L 
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need to resort to the expedients (bom of the intense struggle 

ior supremacy) wb^'ch obtain in Uie case of a first-class London 

My. In the latter instance, CTerything save absolute accuracy 

is rendered subsidiary to speed of production, for competition 

Qow-a-day» is so keen that in order to give the latest possible 

oews the formes are kept open until the last moment, and 

scarcely any margin is allowed for the contingency of accident, 

either as the formes are going to press or whilst in process of 

machining. It will therefore be easily understood that a high 

degree of disciplined intelligence is indispensable in a morning 

paper compositor ; and we will select one of the most prosperous 

of the London dailies in illustration of the system under which he 

performs his labour. 

The time of taking copy varies with the days of the week, but 
^^y be roundly given as six o'clock in the evening, previous to 
^liichnour the compositor is required to ^^get in" his distribution. 
^^rezy day the available type in the formes is allotted to the com- 
iKisiton by <* dividers,'* appointed from the companionship, and 
iMud by the men themselves, who, after an inspection of each 
Allan's cases, deposit his division of type upon his frame ready to 
1^ hand when he arrives. The paper being produced entirely 
On the piece system, the compositor, having taken copy, strains 
"Orrery nerve to secure as many takings as he can whilst there is 
Vrork to give out ; for the time frequently arrives all too soon when 
~t.he stone is clear, and the men, as they come out, write their 
blames npon the slate, pending the arrival of more copy. It is 
the plan of some proprietors of morning papers to pay the com- 
positors for the enforced idleness of slating ; but in the case of 
"Uie office we are instancing this boon is conspicuous by its 
Absence. The matter is pulled in pieces about a third of a 
column in length, the **pull" passing in rotation round the 
frames ; bnt there is no pull-block or other tangible incentive to 
memory transferred with it. For several reasons it has been 
foond that the least delay is occasioned by the simple viva-voce 
system of passing the pull ; and where promptitude is so necessary, 
the potential dilemma of a lost or mislaid pull-block is thus 
averted. Having pulled his proof, the compositor places his name 
*t top, and when he receives it from the reader he is responsible 
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for the correction of the whole slip ; unless, indeed, there In 
fool taking, an *<ont," or a *' double," when he caUs npon t 
delinquent to forthwith ** bring up his stick,** and is not put 
the trouble, nor the work to the delay, of passing the galle 
Speed being the primary concern, the takings short, and t 
frequent occurrence of make-evens unavoidable, even and card 
spacing is considered a matter of small moment ; and when o: 
reflects that the newspaper is read but once and then cast asid 
one can scarcely feel shocked at this lack of painstaking. Shou 
the compositor receive his proof from the reading doset before ] 
has completed the taking of copy npon which he is engaged, 1 
is allowed to <* spike ** the latter, providing he has set three or mo 
lines — ^that number constituting the minimum of a taking. ] 
order to spike his copy the compositor takes it back to the cop 
stone, and places it upon the heap, at the same time should 
^ Spike !** as an intimation to the person next out, who is bom 
to lift the " spiked ** taking in preference to whatever may ' 
going out, and who proceeds to set the unfinished portic 
Thus the work goes on, the intervals of " slating ** becomia 
more lengthened as the night advances, until the Pdn^ 
receiving an official intimation from the editorial regions, '* eui 
the companionship, or the greater portion of it, and announji 
The time of taking copy for next day. There then remn: 
only the task of writing and filing tiie bills. Each mam. 
furnished with a card on which are printed the relative numl3 
of lines to the galley, half-galley, quarter-galley, and so 
downwards, and the prices, for each variety of type in use; m 
also a scale of *' proportions,** by the aid of which he converts i 
whole of his night's work into an equivalent amount of mini< 
which is then reduced into gall^s, &c By this means i 
different sizes of type are transformed into and governed 
the uniform scale of minion, and the work of making out a 
checking the bills is thereby greatly facilitated. In most ott 
matters of detail the work of a morning paper compositor 
similar to the routine adopted in an ordinary smart news ofiSc 
with the important exception (so far as his comfort is concemec 
that he gets no specified time for his meals, but snatches thei 
when he can best spare a moment. All things considered, it i 
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eztremely questionable whether the extra pay is at all adequately 
proportioned to the multifarions discomforts whiefa fall to the lot 
of a morning-paper hand. 

PROVINCIAL MORNING PAPER. 

The production of proyincial morning papers differs iupome 
respects from the modus opercmdi of metropolitan jouraiate. Jbi 
tlie Northern and Midland large towns, piece-work prevails, 
-with one or two notable exceptions ; while in the Western and 
South- Western centres, piece-work is almost unknown, ia smne 
towns of the North, again, morning-paper hands obtain a ^ diaj 
off" every seven or eight days, and in thiff respect have 
decidedly taken a lead of the Metropolitan compositors, whose 
lethargy in all matters affecting their ]ier8onaI comfort and 
convenience is incomprehensible to our Northern men; henee 
while we find so large a per-centage of *' Westerns " annually 
eonverging towards the metropolis, on the other hand Lancashire 
and Yorkshire contribute a very small quota indeed to the per- 
sonnet of London daily journals. The time of taking '< copy" 
in the North varies from six to seven in the evening, the formes 
being ready for press, in some instances, for early editions, by 
half-past one in the morning, in others fiom half-past two to 
three. As a rule there is an absence of that *< rush '' and excite- 
ment deemed necessary by some London printers to the pro- 
daction of their daily issues ; while in the more Western towns, 
where the paper is produced on 'stab wages, it is not uncommon 
for men to lift copy at four o'clock in the afternoon, and at eight 
to retire to supper, resuming at half-past nine, and continuing 
tin half-past two in the morning. The enterprise of our leading 
provincial newspaper proprietors is well known; and ali hough 
they do not "go in" for big sensations, or send out African 
expeditions, they display an amount of energy and tact in 
obtaining early news that is highly creditable to them, and has 
contributed in a large measure to their success. 



PRESS-WORK. 



Tkb yarions manna] and mechanical operations of press 
ilthongh they do not require the pressman to be a schol 
a man of superior attainments, nevertheless require t 
should be a man of intelligence, the press-room being a < 
ment of the utmost importance. To become a thoroughly 
tieal pressman requires much more intelligence, study, cai 
judgment than is generally supposed. Many believe that ; 
or two's tuition ought to be quite sufficient to make a pi 
pressman. Those, however, who are acquainted with the 
routine of the press-room, know that << a hand at case ** (I i 
simple picker-up of types) is not required to possess so 
practical knowledge as the pressman ; and the following r< 
will be directed towards assisting the young printer to ga 
knowledge, and thus become a competent workman. 

In the first place, to do superior press-work the pressman 
have formes of new or good, clear, and sharp type ; a good 
rollers in the best condition, good ink, and good paper; i 
ought to keep the utensils under his own control in the I 
state of ^ciency. 

I will not attempt to describe the manner of patting i 
particular press, feeling assured that a person of ordinary i 
gence will be able to erect any of the hand presses now 
without sucli instructions; but I may observe, that in 
erection great care must be taken that the different pai 
accurately connected, fitted and screwed together; als 
the foundation on which the press is placed is unyieldii 
level. The latter should be carefully tested, either by pla 
spirit-level on the ribs, or on the carriage after it has been 
on the ribs. Having packed the press until it is found 
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M, next proceed to adjust the platen, so that it shall be per- 

feetlj parallel with the carriage. One of the easiest and best 

methods of doing so is to place large types at each comer of 

^6 carriage, put a few pieces of wrapping or other thick paper 

^ each of them, and then pull the bar-handle well home. 

^ew the four nuts upon which the platen hangs as tight as can 

^ done hj hand ; and then, letting the handle go back, take a 

^ or quarter-turn at each nut with a screw-key (spanner) until 

^e whole are thoroughly tightened. Then test the evenness of 

^pression by pulling the bar-handle so that the platen may very 

l^My touch the types; try each with the hand, and if the 

px^esBure on each be imiform no alteration will be required ; but 

^ it should prove to be lighter on one type than on another, 

Bnacrew the nut a little at that comer, and tighten up where 

^e pressure is heavy, xmtil it is equal at all comers. If a 

nxftdent impreession is not obtained by pulling the bar-handle 

•*■ roond," additional packing, consisting of thin sheets of metal, 

BUist in most presses be placed between the platen and the part 

U> which it is fastened. 

TO COYER A TYMPAN. 

Tympans are covered with different materials — parchment, 
linen, and cotton being most usually used for that purpose ; but 
"^lien the finest work is required, silk is sometimes substituted, 
^d is highly spoken of, although I cannot recommend it from 
P^Qonal experience. 

Por covering a tympan with parchment a skin ought to be 

<>htained of an even thickness, and a few inches larger than the 

^pan-frame. Spread the skin on the stone the smoothest 

^e downwards, if for the outer tympan. Lay the tympan-frame 

^ the centre of the parchment, and proceed to cut the corners, 

^ where the point-grooves are made, so that the edges of the 

Parchment will freely wrap round the frame. Then mark the 

position of the hooks which fasten the inner tympan, and cut a 

! 'ii^ hole for each to go through. Bemove the frame and 

I ^oroughly scrape, clean, and paste it. Paste the edges of the 

I P^whment to a sufiBcient extent all round to cover the frame, 

I ^d lay the frame in its position ; then turn the edge of one side 

1 T O 
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of the parchment over the frame, adjusting it over the hooks an* 
to the point-grooves, and with a thin folder tuck it in so that i 
wraps altogether round the frame. Proceed in the same manne 
at all sides, being careful not to draw the parchment out of square 
After the paste is dry, wet the parchment thoroughly — it will the: 
shrink and become tight. The inner tjmpan is covered in th 
same manner, but with the smooth side next the platen, 
would recommend that all parchments be put on dry. 

To cover tjmpans with linen or cotton, proceed as above, b^ 
draw the material as tightly on the frame as possible, and web 
after the paste is dry. 

MAKING BEADY. 

The term "making ready" implies the various operatio: 
required after laying the forme on the press, to make it perfect 
fit for printing. In the first place, I will speak of making reac 
book-work, assuming an ordinary half-sheet of 8vo to be IaI 
on. Clean the carriage, so that it shall be free from dust or grit 
then wipe the back of the forme with the palm of the hand on 
duster ; and being satisfied that nothing adheres liable to interfere 
with the evenness of the impression, drop it on the press, with 
the signature on the l^t hand. The forme must be placed 
so that when the carriage is turned in it will be imder the 
centre of the platen, where it must be secured by furniture or 
other means, so that it cannot be moved by the working of 
the press or by its being rolled. 

For book- work the best packing inside the tympan, instead of the 
ordinary press blanket, is a few sheets of thin paper, about the 
thickness of 15 lb. double-crown. If the type be a little worn, 
put in about a dozen sheets ; but if the type be sharp and new, 
half-a-dozen will be sujfficient. If, however, the type be old and 
much wcm, the press blanket will best bring up its face. 

Take a sheet of paper from the heap ; if the heap be dry psptfi 
damp the sheet, and place it on the forme so that themargio 
shall be exactly the same on all sides of the paper when polled; 
damp the tympan, and pull. The reason I advise damping the 
tympan sheet is that, when dry, it will be tight, and not liable to 
cause slurs by bagging. Having raised the tympan, paste the 
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t/mpan-sheet at the corners and other parts of the edges, so that 
it may adhere firmly to the tjmpan ; but keep the paste off 
Uie parts where the impression coaies, otherwise an uneven 
mpression may be produced. The sheet raised from the forme 
nd pasted to the tympan is called the <* tjmpan sheet.'* 

Poll slightly a sheet of thin paper of good quality, and note 
he impression. Where the pressure appears heavy, cut out the 
»arts, and paste overlays on all parts where it is light ; having 
lone this, place the overlayed sheet on the tympan sheet again 
vith another over it, and pull. If any portion of the impression 
s still found to be uneven, rectify it, by overlaying or cutting out 
L8 may be required; then place the sheet with its overlays, 
Ibe., inside the tympan, in the exact position it occupied outside, 
Misting the top edge against the tympan to keep it in its place. 
^vUl another sheet ; and if any irregularity of impression remains 
it may be remedied by an extra overlay or two. And bear in 
Doind, in bringing up the forme, that a perfectly even impression 
IS the great desideratum, and do not be tempted to bring up the 
tight parts by extra pressure on the whole. Use thin paper of 
good quality for overlaying. 

The points may now be fastened in the grooves. Care must 
be taken that the spurs come exactly in the centre between the 
Ftgr, so that they may fall in the gr oves of the cross-bar It is 
tt advantage to have points of different lengths ; for by placing 
the longest point on the off-side, the pressman, when per- 
fecting the sheets, is not compelled to reach to an unnecessary 
Pittance, and if any of the sheets should have been turned round 
while printing the first forme, it will be detected by the imperfect 
Wgister. 

BEOISTER. 

Having fastened the points, lay on a sheet and pull ; then turn 
^e sheet bottom to top, and place it on the spurs of the points so 
^t they come through the holes they have already made, and 
[^ again. This is for the purpose of examining the register. 
« the points have been put perfectly in the centre, and the 
^niture of the forme is ttue, the register should be correct. 
Should it be otherwise, alter the points by knocking them a little 
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higher or lower as the case requires ; and pull and torn (perfeeCT 
another sheet. If it happens that some of the pages register pi 
perlj while others are out of register, the furniture of the foi 
must be looked to ; for this is an obvious sign that the fumitin^Kn 
is not perfectly true. If, however, the pages are all alike out ^i^j 
register, altering the points a little will remedy the defect. 

Whether the forme is a complete half-sheet or only one of g 
sheet, register should be perfect before commencing to work oJL 
The first forme of a sheet, when worked ofF, must be marked, Iby 
running a pencil or piece of lead along the carriage close agaixmst 
the chase, so that the next forme, when laid on the press, may Iw 
adjusted by the mark. 

The frisket, having been previously covered with paper, ii 
now adjusted. Ink the forme and pull a slight impression on 
the covering of the frisket, and with a sharp knife cut out the 
whole of the impression of each page, so that no part of the 
frisket sheet can come on the pages while printing', and c&me 
" a bite." Ordinarily, pins are inserted in the tympan ; one at 
the bottom of the tympan-sheet, and two at the off-side — one 
near the top, and the other near the bottom. Some pressmen 
use a piece of card instead of the bottom pin, and no pins 
at the side, laying on by the tympan-sheet. 

When short pages occur, the resistance they exert to tlw 
pressure being less than that of full pages necessarily canm h 



extra impression at the foot of the pages adjoining. The usnil 
method of remedying this is by placing bearers at that portion of 
the forme where the short pages occur, to offer the resistsnM 
necessary to ease the impression off the pages at those parts. 
Keglet of sufficient thickness to stand slightly above the level of 
the type, placed on the chase or furniture, :s sometimes used for 
this purpose. The reglet is pasted and laid upon . the chtf o, 
and at the next pull it adheres to the frisket-sheet. But, if the 
forme is not too large, a wood type or two, or type-high fumitm^ 
placed on the carriage opposite the short pages, are much moie 
unyielding and reliable "bearers,'* provided the forme can bo 
rolled without interfering with them. 

Twelves must be laid on the press with the signature to th* 
right hand, nearest the tympan. The points should be both 
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of the same length, as the spun of each must De at exactly 
the same distance from the edge of the outer pages, and thej 
Biiist, like the points nsed for 8vo, &c, fall in the centre between 
the heads of the pages. To make register of a forme of twelves, 
the sheet is perfected by tnming it over from one edge to the 
other. If the register should be out, knocking the forme a 
little to one side or other as the case demands, or moving the 
points a little, will make perfect register, unless some fault 
eodsts with the furniture. In making ready formes in which 
the sheets must be turned as in twelves, register should be made 
before the f risket is cut ; for should the forme require moving 
after it has been cut, in all probability "• bites " will be the con- 
sequence. 

With a good press, tight tympan, and paper perfectly flat, 

there is little fear of slurring. Slurring, however, will occur at 

times, from a variety of causes. The platen or tympan, or some 

otiier part of the press may have worked loose; but the most' 

vnal cause of slurring is a ''baggy" tympan. ^y the carefid 

and attentive pressman, such annoyances are seldom experienced. 

If slurring occurs, it will be best, first of al, to overhaul the 

press : if caused by anything defective in it, en remedying the 

defect (tightening up a screw or two may be a>l that is required) 

the nuisance will cease. If slackness of the tympan or the 

thinness of the paper be the cause of the slur, cut pieces of coik 

so that when placed on the furniture of the forme they will be a 

little higher than the type ; paste them and place them where the 

ilnrring occurs, and they will be taken up by the f risket at the 

next pull : by bearing the paper off the type till the impression 

takes place, the slurring will be prevented. 

While printing the second forme of — or "perfecting" — any 
work, the pressman must now and again carefully examine the 
first side, to see that the pressure of the second working is not 
causing a " set-off.** If this is not attended to it is quite possible 
the work will be disfigured by the set-off appearing to an 
offensive degree. Should any set-off be detected, paste a thin 
sheet of paper at the comers, tucking the edges under both 
points, and fasten it over the mark-sheet; and thia must be done 
as often as necessary. 
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WOBKING OFF. 



Th« forme being in perfect working order, free, from slnrs, and 
with a firm, but not heavy, even impression, the next con- 
sideration is to work it so that the colour shall not yarj nor the 
type fill in. Having a roller with a smooth, tacky surface, of 
medium softness, and ink of good body, careful and industrious 
rolling will go far to accomplish all that can be desired. 

During the whole operation of working off a forme, attention 
must be paid to the roller ; paper, flock, or dirt should not be 
allowed to accumulate upon it. 

When a roller is good, but has accumulated an unusual 
quantity of dirt, I have found it a good plan to drop a small 
quantity of oil on the slab, distribute it, scrape and sheet the 
roller well, and clean the oil and dirty ink off the slab ; and th€D. 
the work can be proceeded with without further delay. If a 
roller be washed, delay for an hour or two will be incurred Up 
allow it to dry perfectly, or it may <* peeL** Should the fonno 
have *< filled in " at all, brush over with a little benzoline, and poIE 
a sheet or two of soft paper, previous to cleaning the roller and slab • 

If a cylindrical ink table be used, the colour may easily be k^fc 
uniform ; but where there is no such appliance, the ink must be 
thinly spread on the back portion of the slab with either paletto* 
knife or muller. In taking ink, great care should be exeircised 
that too much be not taken at once ; for, besides being liable 
to fill in the type, the appearance of the work will be spoiled 
by making the impression appear too black, and not uni- 
form throughout the work. The best plan to secure unifonnitf 
in colour is, when the forme is in perfect order and the colour of 
the required shade, to lay a sheet on one side, so that the person 
rolling can regulate the colour by comparing the specimen sheet 
with the others as they are being worked. It is much easier to 
detect a difference in colour by comparison than by trusting to 
the eye alone. To keep a uniform colour, only a small quantity 
of ink must be taken at a time, and, if needed, taken often, and 
be always thoroughly distributed. 

The pressman should glance over every sheet as he takes it off; 
Jie will thus readily detect " picks," " monks," or " friars.' 
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In order that the edges of pages may not be filled in by the 
roller coming in contact with them, and to prevent ^< jumping " 
ind thns causing <* friars," in passing over the forme, corks (which 
tre cut so as to stand as high as the face of the type) are some- 
tmuB fastened with composition in the gutters, backs, and at each 
nde of the forme. With careful rolling, however, I consider it 
umecessary to " dress " a forme in this manner. 

JOB WORE. 

The making ready of circulars, billheads, and other descriptions 
<tf fine work, as regards bringing up, should be carrried on in the 
Bttoner already described ; and where fine haur-lines, scripts, and 
<tt6r delicate types are introduced, the greatest possible care 
^^i ihoold be exercised in pulling, for the least extra pressure is 
Si I liable to damage such type. In rolling formes of script and 
!^ f| other tender type, the roller ought to be placed on the forme 
▼tty gently, otherwise it is quite possible to break off some of 
the overhanging letters or fine lines. 

^Ub and other heavy work, although they require " bringing 

^^ and proper making ready, do not demand such care and 

^^Wntion as book and fine job work. After a proof of a poster 

*^ been pulled, and it has been corrected, examine it to see if 

^y of the large lines, or any of the letters therein, are low. 

%onld any prove so, underlay them with paper of sufficient 

^ckness to make them type high. Wood type sometimes 

.^'^^es very much in height, and if not brought up with underlays 

^ liable to get a less share of ink than the other portions of the 

^^^<lne. The forme will now require the same treatment, as 

^"^^ards general making ready, as has been described; but 

^*^Q extreme nicety indispensable in book and fine job work is 

*^^t required. Blankets are the best packing for the tympan 

^^^en posters are to be worked. The rollers should be soft, and 

^^© ink thin. 

When formes are much smaller than the press upon which 
^Hey are to be printed, place type-high bearers on each corner of 
^^e carriage, well out of the way of the roller. 



MACHINE WORK. 



Although there are some things in common between the Han 
Press and the Cylinder Machine, especially as regards thebringit 
np of formes and similarity of making ready, yet the great di 
ference in their construction and operation demands more thi 
a passing notice in this MannaL The wide difference in 1= 
mechanism between the hand press and the cylinder machia 
and also in the various makes of machines, and the skit: 
treatment required in their general management, have caQ 
into existence, within the last few years, another and sepais 
class of workers in the business from any I haye yet treated n]g 
—the ^^ Machinemen." Separate, in all cases, machinemen e 
pressmen are not; for the necessities of many offices deme 
their combination in the same individuaL Neyertheless, 
rapid growth of machine work, the excellence expected of s~-a 
work, and the great practical skill and experience req^iire^ 
produce that excellence, have combined to introduce an ira 
pendent class of operatives skilled in that particular braKS 
who are recognised as *^ machinemen '* pure and simple, 
combined as such, recognise no other business, and have fcli 
own Society, similar to those of the compositors and pressmecn. 

My remarks on the subject of machines and machine-^c 
must be taken as those of a workman experienced only 
the management of machines to be found in most jobbing fli 
book houses — the single cylinder — and not as those of it 
machineman proper. I will, however, do my best to help tho 
who have yet to learn to work the jobbing and book-woii 
machine ; and I hope my observations, combined with the pn^ 
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ikaX knowledge to be gained only by experience, will enable the 
intelligent w(Hrkman to become an ^eient machinist. 

The rapidity with which machines are worked, the intricacy of 
their mechanism, and their consequent liability to be damaged 
by the slightest oversight on the part of the machine-minder, 
entail npon those who undertake their management the most 
sempnlons attention. 

The erection of machines I will not attempt to touch upon, 
farther than to mention that some are so easily erected that they 
may be put up by an ordinary pressman. Others, again, are 
most difficult, and should be erected and put into working order 
by their makers ; for most machines, although strongly made, 
possess weak points, and will certainly be damaged or broken 
if any attempt be made to start them when improperly put 
together. Those who aspire to take charge of a machine 
ought to make themselves acquainted with its construction ; for 
if thoroughly informed on that point they will be better able, if 
anything goes wrong while working— and in some machines this 
occurs too frequently— to see where the disarrangement has 
taken place, and know how to remedy it. 

The foundation for all machines must be firm ; for if they are 
yidding and springy, the vibration caused in working will, in all 
probability, interfere with and spoil the impression, and is 
certain to cause greater wear and tear than would take place in 
a properly bedded machine. 

Gleaning and oiling must be unceasingly attended to ; in the 
morning, especially before starting a machine, the attendant 
ought to go round it and put a few drops of oil in every oil-hole — 
a few drops being better than an overflowing quantity — oiling at 
intervals also, during the day, the parts where there is most 
friction. The whole of the parts adjacent to the oil-holes should 
be wiped with a piece of clean waste previous to oiling, and the 
other portions of the machinery should be kept scrupulously 
clean. If at any time an inferior quality of oil has been used, 
which is inclined to clog, I have foimd oiling with paraffin of 
very great service ; it loosens the clogged oil, and soon causes the 
machine to work freely. After the paraffin has been used for an 
hour or two, resume the usual lubricant. All the oil-holes must 
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occasionally be cleaned out — a penknife or piece of wire being 
nsed for that purpose, and the dirt wiped off with waste. Neats- 
foot and lard oils are both good lubricators ; but I prefer the 
former. 

MAKING BEADT. 

The most perfect jobbing and book-work machines now intro- 
duced to the trade require but little special management, making 
ready on them being, in my opinion, almost as simple an operation 
as on the hand press. A great number of machines still in use, 
however, not being the '* most perfect," making ready on them 
is sometimes a difficult undertaking. It will also be found in 
working, that different classes of machines demand, in some 
measure, different treatment. But the general practice of making 
ready here described will hold good, with some few modificatians, 
on almost all job and book machines. 

I will again, for illustration's sake, select a book-work forme, 
and proceed step by step till it can be assumed that the making- 
ready is complete. 

Let us presume that a poster has just been worked off and a 
book forme must be next laid on. In the first place the machine- 
must be thoroughly cleaned down. If the same roHers are to^ 
be used that were used for the poster, they should be carefully^^XLi 
scraped and then well << sheeted." While the cleaning doi 
is proceeding, slightly damp a few sheets of good paper, 
paste them at the outer edges. Fasten one edge of a 
inside the cylinder, and carefully smooth it round, till the oth< 
pasted edge adheres to the outside of the cylinder, and 
in the same manner with all the sheets. They must fLK 
closely to the cylinder, and be larger than the forme. I use si: 
or seven sheets 38 lb. fine double-demy for this "packing.'.-.' 
Less might be used with new type. If the machine be an olm^* 
one it will be necessary to bring up the bearers so that 
cylinder will run upon them with some little pressure ; but wit', 
many of the best made machines, this is of less importance. 

Having packed your cylinder, clean the coffin (carriage) 
the machine, and, after wiping the back of the forme with 
palm of the hand or a duster, drop it on the machine with 
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signature next to the ink-slab. Place it in such a 'position that 
when a sheet of its paper is mn through it shall appear exactly 
in the centre; and secure it with furniture, &c., so that the 
working of the machine cannot move it. To facilitate this a. 
gauge ought to be cut with card or a piece of reglet, the exact 
length of the space between the ink-slab and the edge of the 
cylinder as it takes the sheet. 

The forme being secured on the coffin in its proper position, 

nm a sheet through, and note the impression ; should sufficient 

appear on the forme, it will only require to be ** brought up." 

If headlines or any other parts appear heavy, cut such parts out 

of the top sheet of packing with a penknife, and with thin paper 

overlay all parts which appear light, pasting each overlay in the 

^act position it should occupy on the packing of the cylinder. 

fiaving done so, pass another sheet through, and again carefully 

examine the impression. If any parts still appear too heavy, 

cxit out those parts, cutting down where needed to ease off 

the pressure, and patch with overlays where any parts still appear 

U|^ht. Repeat, if necessary, till the impression is perfectly even. 

^7 using sheets instead of a blanket round the cylinder, a much 

Ociore solid impression is obtained. The bringing up being com- 

X^leted, pass another sheet through and perfect it for register. 

Joints are sometimes used on machines, but, with proper laying 

On, register can be got without them. Should the register not 

\>e perfect, a little judicious shifting of the front and side 

gauges will rectify any imperfection, provided the furniture of 

%he forme is not in fault 

If slurring takes place at the gripper- or leaving-edge of the 

forme, the most probable cause is loose packing. With some 

machines, to prevent this description of slurring is an extremely 

difficult matter ; even where the packing lies thoroughly close 

to the cylinder. It is mos^y caused by the machine being worn 

and having become ** shaky." If slurring occurs at the gripper- 

edge, a good plan to abate the nuisance, and one which generally 

succeeds, is to nail pieces of thin leather on the bearers just 

opposite the edge of the type, so that the cylinder, in revolving, 

may ** bite " upon the leather before giving the impression. 

This has a tendency to steady the cylinder, and will in most 
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eases have the desired effect; but ^ere machines are yety 
shaky, it may only partially remedy the evil. If the shir oocun 
as the sheet leayes the type, the same plan should be adopted at 
the opposite side of the forme; and when extra presBore is 
giyen on leaving the forme, or on any part of it, the same plan 
will easd off the impression. Sometimes this takes off too much 
impression opposite the part of the forme where the pieces of 
leather are fastened ; but this can be restored by an overlay. 

The ink-duct being supplied with ink, and the vibrator (some- 
times called ductor) properly fixed, run the machine tlurough 
a few times to "ink up," allowing the ink to be supplied 
sparingly at first. Then run through a few sheets to try the 
colour. If this is satisfactory, the machine may be started. 

WORKING OFF. 

The machine-minder must examine every sheet for some time 
after starting, to note whether any change in colour has taken 
place, it being quite possible, indeed probable, that the vibrator 
may supply too much or too little ink at the commencement, and 
it must be regulated accordingly. As at press, a constant 
inspection of the printed sheets is absolutely necessary. 

In feeding, great care must be taken that each sheet is laid 
up to both side and front gauges. If this is not properly done 
the register must, in consequence, be imperfect. In perfecting a. 
sheet or half -sheet of Svo, and other formes which require turning 
in like manner, the sheets must be laid up to the gauge on the 
opposite side to the one used in printing the first forme. 
Twelves, and other formes which are perfected by turning the 
sheet in a different manner to the octavo, cannot be properly 
registered without first turning the forme on the machine, which 
must be done before printing the second side, so that the regis- 
ter may not be imperfect through the paper varying in width. 
Of course, if the sheets were all of the same width, the forme 
would not require turning to secure good register. Set-off 
sheets, as at press, must be used when needful. 

Whilst working off, particular attention must be directed to 
the rollers ; dirt must not be allowed to accumulate on them. 
Simply washing the ink slab will remove a considerable quantity 
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of dirt from good roUers, and will in some instances dean them 
snffieiaitly to allow of a job being finished without further 
dday. Hie usual plan in some book offices where I have worked 
(as compositor) was to wash the rollers every dinner-time and 
abo in the evening before leaving the office. This I consider a 
bad plan ; for under such treatment the rollers are soon deprived 
of their tackiness, and the face becomes leathery and cracked. 
A better plan is to slightly oil, scrape, and sheet them: if 
good rollers, they can be thoroughlj^ cleaned by this plan, 
without doing them any mischief. If they are hard, rub them 
down with a slightly damp sponge before using them. It will 
be found in working long numbers that the ink in the duct 
becomes gradually charged with flock and other dirt, which has 
been left by the vibrator on the ink-cylinder. This, if allowed 
to accumulate to any great extent, will interfere with the 
nqpply of ink required for the forme, by partially obstructing 
its passage through the ink-duct ; and will thus cause the forme 
to work light. It is therefore necessary to clear out the duct 
occasionally and renew the supply of ink. 

When working formes with ink which is inclined to dry 
quickly, it is advisable before leaving off for the day to drop a 
little oil on the slab and run the machine through a few times to 
weQ distribute it. This will prevent the surface of the rollers being 
spoilt by allowing the ink to dry on them. The forme must be 
brushed over immediately after. Before commencing in the 
morning, scrape the rollers and clean the machine-slab. 

For book and other light work requiring extra strong ink, the 
ndlers should be moderately tough and elastic. Hard rollers, 
ought never to be used by themselves, on account of their 
liability to " jump ; " but, if in good condition, they may be used 
with advantage in conjunction with rollers wMch are more 
pliable. 

When a machine is used principally for posters, news, and other 
rough work, and only occasionally for book- work, as is the case 
with my own, and especially when a short number is all that may 
be required of a book-work forme or other light job, it is most 
expeditious to put the ink on the machine slab from time to time 
with a hand-roller, having distributed it on an independent ink- 
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dab. By so doing, no time is wasted in cleaning on 
dnct, supplying fresh ink, and getting thesujiply of inl 
so that the vibrator shall supply only the proper qnant 
is a stfving both of time and labour. 

JOB*WOBK. 

For all light job-work I would reconmiend the sam 
for the cylinder and the same general making ready 
described for book-work. For rule-work this is 
adapted, as the sheets may be cut out to ease the imp 
any rule or portion of a rule. For pesters a good stout 
blanket is best As to underlays and other matters in c 
with making ready a poster forme, proceed in the mam 
mended for doing the same at press ; and after the i 
been dropped on the machine, unlock and plane it well, 
lock up. If not unlocked and planed after being ui 
both reglets and spaces will work up. On this accoui 
laying at machine should be avoided as far as possible, 
if long numbers are to be worked. 

For working posters on machine, the rollers should 
than for fine work, and the ink thin. Black ink can 1: 
to any consistency by using benzoline, which allows of 
quicker, without spreading, than when reduced with thi 

BLANKETS. 

Machine blankets must be well cleansed occasionall 
are liable to become so foul and uneven with dried i 
and dirt as to injure the type, and render the bring: 
formes a work of considerable time and difficulty. They 
soaked for an hour or two in water in which a little was 
has been dissolved, and then well Soaped and rubbed 
or scrubbing-b rush. After which they must be rinsed tl 
in several clean waters to remove all soap. 

THE PLATEN MACHINE. 

For job-printers the small platen machines are inva 
press being equal to them for speed, facility in maki: 
ease in working, and for excellence in printing. Mak 
on them needs no particular description, the method beii 
to that already described for hand-press. 



COLOUR PBINTIN6. 



Or this subject my remarks will of necessitj be incomplete, so 
fir IB the whole subject of Printing in Colours is concerned ; for 
fidl instructions as to the blending and manipulation of colours 
i^^iired in works of artistic merit could be furnished only by aa 
''liist Nevertheless the great increase in colour work, and tbe 
'H^dily with which it is extending, make it essential that the 
*>M^ be treated in such a manner as to be of service to those 
who desire to keep pace with the times. 

H the first place, to produce striking or pleasing results with 
^onrs, some knowledge of the laws that regulate their har- 
otonioTis blending is necessary. It is well known that certain 
^oors, when used in conjunction with others, not only heighten 
"^tir effect, but by contrast make such colours seem more pure : 
for instance, a red line surrounded by green or with a green rule 
*t top and bottom looks a brighter red than if it stood alone ; and 
^ with other colours. The following are complementary colours : 

Orange is complementary to Blue. 
Yellow „ „ Purple. 

Green „ „ Bed. 

Violet „ „ Greenish-rdlow. 

*p. Magenta „ „ Green. 

J^y*^ these colours the most brilliant results may be achieved; 
^* if they are not judiciously blended, the brightness of one 
*^Ur may be marred by its contrast witii another. In order to 
^^'^^ against this it will be well to remember, when it is desired 
^ ^ave a particularly bright-looking poster, or other job, that 
Blue and Yellow are better than Blue and Green 



Blue and Yellow 
Yellow and Bed 
Yellow and Bed 
Blue and Bed 
Blue and Bed 









Green and Yellow 
Yellow and^range. 
Orange and Bed. 
Blue and Violet 
Bed and violet. 



Odkmmma^Uwmltifba^hjtdmbdbme; bat this shoold not 
be itlfftiiil mmkm tiie eolon an dna and good. Whoe 
cflrini.fiBti or wodaABttioBM of difforaBteolom an reqxdredf tbo 
proper Mettod to obtauai theea ie by anxiag each p ropo rti ons <rf 
eoUm aewill prod no e tiie roqaire d tinti; and if it ii deeinUe 
that li^tv shadei of eolonr dioald be need, thej ntay be obtainod 
bj adding fake white or white ink till Vbe deiirod tint appeanL 
To dmken certain eoloaiB, a veqr small portion of black ink may 
be added; bnt tf it be added in ever sack small proportions to 
flich eelonn as led, magenta, 4e^ ih» effect is to alter their 
eolonr and spoQ theiL The f oflowing eoloms and shades may 
be prodneed by intennizing: — 

Pennine and YeBow - make - Veimilioo. 

Gaxmine, Yellow, and Bbck „ . . Brown. 

Gsnnine and Sne . . „ - . Pmple. 

Bhieand Black . . „ . . Dark Bine. 

Bhae and YeDow . . „ . . Green. 

Biaek and YeDow . - „ . . Bronse Green. 

Bhie, Black, and feDow - ^ . . DeepGreen. 

For working biOs or other jobs in eohnus, the combinatioiii 
that hamuMiise aro— 

Four Coimtn. Yellow, Blue, Bed, and Black; Bhie, Bed,^ 
Green, and Lilac; Bbck, Green, Bed, and Ydlow; Scarlet, Dsd^L 
Green, LaTender, and Black. 

I%ree Oebmn. Bed, Ydlow, and Bine; Orange, Black, bbSK. 
Light Bine; Light Salmon, Dark Ghreen, and Scaiiet; Arown^ 
Onnge, and Purple; Dark Brown, Orange- Yellow, and Bine j 
Crimson Lake, Greenish-Yellow, and Black. 

Tw9 CoUmrs. Bed and Green; Orange and Violet; Light 
Blue and De» Bed; Yellow and Bine; BUck and Salmon; 
BladL and Light Green ; Dark and Light Bine. 

THE COLOUBS. 

Bbdu — Camdm: A brilliant and deep colour, bat yeiy ezpen- 
sive. Criamm, Lake: Easily mixed, ont not a deep cofonr. 
IVrntliMir A bright red that will work well i2^c iVnik, mixed 
with some Uglkter red, is snitable only for posters and olher 
rough 
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Bltje. — French or German Ultrctmarine for good bright colours, 
works well, is chea]^, and easily ground. Prussian Blue: 
Deep, and hard to gnnd. Antwerp Blue : Lighter, more easily 
eroiind, and works welL Indigo : Deep blue, but not bright, 
hard to grind. 

Gbsbn. — Brunswick Greent, three shades, are cheap, and 
work well if properly ground. Green may also be produced by 
mixing Patent Yellow and Prussian Blue, or by mixing yellow 
and blue inks. 

Yellow. — Yellow Ochte^ Chrome, or Patent Ye/fotr, heightened 
by Orange Chrome. 

Bbown. — Bed and Black, or Orange and Black mixed. 

To mix the colours, a muller and palette-knife are necessary ; 
a fine-surfaced iron ink-slab being an excellent thing to grind 
them on. If possible, procure the colours in powder ; or if that 
cannot be done, choose such as are easily ground. Take a little 
fine printer's yamish and lay it on the slab, and with the palette- 
knife mix in the colour until the ink is of the required con- 
sistency. See that the colour is thoroughly incorporated with 
the yamish, for upon this depends the quality of the work it will 
produce. If not properly mixed, scrape the ingredients together 
with the palette-knife, and grind them with the muller until every 
particle of colour is incorporated with the yamish. 

It is best to procure the varnish from the printing-ink manu- 
facturers ; but it may be made by burning (or boiling) linseed 
oil and adding yellow resin. The boiling or burning should be 
done in the open air. On an emergency, Venice turpentine may 
be used instead of varnish ; or for fine ink, Canadian balsam of 
the consistency of honey answers admirably. 

Most coloured inks are liable to skin on the surface, some of 
them to a great extent ; and this skinnmg causes much waste. 
With the best descriptions of ink, skinning may be prevented 
by covering them with a very thin layer of neatsfoot or olive 
oil ; over the common inks I usually keep a half-inch or so of 
paraffin. Magenta, mauve, and other aniline colours, are subject 
to solidify ifi such an extent that nothing but re-grinding will 
make them work. When this takes place, they should be mixed 
with varnish, and ground up in the usual manner. 

k2 
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Paraffin is an excellent thing to use for thinning coloured 
for common work. 

Printers mixing their own inks will find it best and i 
economical to make only sufficient for the job in hand. 

PRINTING IN COLOURS. 

The forme having been divided, if thoroughly clean, ma; 
made ready in the usual manner. If a poster, circular, or c 
the formes can be worked by "lay" only, points not b< 
necessary. The sheets, however, must be laid with the gres 
accuracy, and care taken that they do not move while 
tympan is descending. But should the forme be very intric 
so far as the registering of the various colours is concer 
it will be the safest plan to use points. The points ' 
in printing the first of a series of colour-formes are different f 
those used for book-work. They are made of thin 8h6et-i 
with spurs, which will stand, when the points are fixed on 
forme, a little higher than the type, and are fixed on 
furniture by small nails that are driven through holes mad( 
the purpose. For a job to be worked in four colours, pc 
with not less than three spurs must be used, so that there 
be no occasion to use the same point-holes a second time. F 
particularly fine job the points should be so placed that i 
may perforate the paper close to the edge of the margin, on < 
side of the forme, so that after the work is finished the perf on 
portion may be cut off, to remove the unsightly point-holes A 
the first forme has been worked, the regular points, or ps 
points, must be used, fresh point-holes being taken for < 
colour. In this way an accurate registering of the colours 
be secured ; but, should the same point-holes be used for a sec 
colour, any damage they may have received in working the 
will endanger perfect register. 

Generally speaking, colours are more difficult to work i 
black; it is therefore of the utmost importance, in prin' 
in colours, that the forme should be thoroughly inked, and ' 
when extra colour is required it should be taken in as si 
quantities as is compatible with the job in hand, and distribi 
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properly. To do colour-work in a satisfactory manner, and with 
the least expenditure of time, it is advisable to have rollers cast 
on purpose and kept for colour- work only. 'They must be a 
little hard — as hard as those used for the finest black inks— and 
have a smooth, tacky surface. Black rollers cleaned for a 
coloured job only cause annoyance, especially if they are cracked 
on the surface, for, after being in use a short time, they are 
almost certain to exert an injurious influence on the colour. 

Working colours on machine needs no further description than 
that which is contained in the article "Machine-work," and 
what is given in this concerning the colours. The register of 
the finest descriptions of work is secured by using points ; the 
first forme, as at press, carrying the spurs. For posters and 
general jobbing, however, careful " lay " on good machines is all 
that is requisite. 

As soon as one colour , has been worked, either on press or 
machine, scrape off all ink that has not been distributed, and put 
it back into its proper ink-tin. Oil and scrape rollers, as already 
described, and thoroughly clean the ink-slab. It is of the utmost 
importance that before commencing to print another colour the 
slab, rollers, and everything about the forme should be perfectly 
clean. 

If red or any other ink has been used that is difficult to 
remove, it will be found best to roll the forme with the oily 
roller, by which means the ink is softened and can be more readily 
cleaned off. 

At either press or machine, registering the colours is done in a 
manner similar to that of making register with any book-work 
or other forme. 

GOLD PBINTINO. 

This description of printing can be done by using either gold 
leaf or bronze. 

The usual method of printing in bronze is to take impressions 
with ordinary ink, and then apply the bronze with a piece of 
cotton- wool. Fine Magenta or other coloured ink which works 
dear is preferable to black, but black will answer the purpose. 
After the ink has had time to dry, with a clean rag or silk 
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pocket-handkerchief remove all snperfluoiu dust This descrip- 
tion of printing is much improved in appearance if done <m 
enamelled or highly-glazed paper or cards. 

Printing in gold leaf requires mnch more care and akill than 
with bronze. Ink should he made with chrome yellow mixed 
with varnish, virgin wax, and Venice turpentine. Before taking 
impressions, cut the gold leaf in strips wider than the line or lines 
it is intended to cover. Having all prepared, ink the forme in 
the usual manner, and pulL The gold leaf is then laid on with 
a piece of cotton wool, and when sufficiently dry may be cleaned 
off in the same manner as bronze. If this description of printing 
or gilding is properly managed it will be found a great improve- 
ment on bronze printing. 



DAMPING PAPER. 

In many offices the practice of working paper dry has gained 
ground to a great extent within the last few years, on account of 
the hurry with which much of the work is wanted and executed 
not allowing sufficient time for damping. Notwithstanding the 
pressure of business, the improvement in the appearance of work 
printed on damped paper over that printed on dry makes it 
essential that, even under pressing . circumstances, most descrip- 
tions of paper should be damped before being printed. I do not, 
however, advocate that all paper be damped : fine writing or other 
glazed papers would simply be spoilt by the process. And as 
most fine- surfaced papers look best when printed dry, of course 
some discretion must be exercised as to whether it is advisable 
to damp the paper given out for a job, or not. Most printing- 
papers — even the better class of paper suitable for fine book- 
work — will be improved for working purposes by being « wetted 
down." But when stiff ink is to be used, the paper must not ba 
made too damp, or it will be liable to " peel " and its surface remain 
on the type ; care, therefore, must be taken that in wetting papea 
it is not overdone. I cannot give any rule to suit all classes o^ 
printing paper; some, being soft, require very little wator 
others, being hard, will take more than double what is needed i 
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the ease of the softer paper ; and those of medhflA soffcaess, 
through bemg of different qnalities, must be treated eaeh on its 
merits. In anj case, I am not an advocate of orer damping^I 
Uke the paper so that the dampness can be pereeptibly felt, bnt 
not so as to make the paper fed too soft or pnlpj. The work- 
man can learn onlj by experience how to treat the diffeieBt 
papers which most be damped before working. 

The method of << wetting down ** is most simple, and needs 
no lengthened explanation. The paper being nsnallj folded in 
qnires is taken by the fold in one hand and by the edge with the 
other ; the edge of the qnire is raised, and the back is phmged 
into the water, when the hand holding the edge allows it to slip, 
while the hand holding the back of the paper polls it briskly 
vsder and ont of the water; the edge is again taken hold of, 
tmd the qnire laid on the damping-board. Should it reqnire xiore 
than one dip to the quire, about half of the paper is opened out 
and laid flat, and the remainder of the quire is again taken up 
and treated as at first, then opened in the middle and laid 
flat. Each quire is treated in a similar manner until the whole 
is damped. It is usual when damping flat paper to take a quire 
or thereabouts, run it through the water, divide it in the centre, 
and turn so that the top wet sheet falls in the middle of each lot 
¥\Bce a waste sheet and a wetting board on the heap. After 
allowing it to soak for an hour, heavy weights must be put on 
the top of all. Five or six hours after being damped down, 
the paper should be well turned, so as to allow all creases to press 
out before being used. 



CASTING ROLLERS, &o. 

It is not unusual, after trying eveiy method to make a fonne 
work properly without being rewarded with success, to exclaim, 
in disgust, ** It is of no use trying to do good work without good 
rollers ! '* And, after having changed the roller, to ejaculate with 
j^easure, after the next pull, *< What a difference a good roller 
makes I " Rollers truly are the most important implement, when 
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tjpe and pns an good, to secure fiisfc-clasB work; such being tbe 
cue, BO pains and no reasonable expense ought to be spared to 
hare good roDen alwajs at hand, espedally in countiy places, 
where it is impoanble to send to the roUer-makers for a snpplj. 

Mj views on this snbject maj not be in accordance with the 
opinioBS of some printen; but those who haye had sufficient 
experience with roUen and roUer-making will, I think, agree 
with me. I wooM adrise that roUen of different degrees of 
elasticitj and tackiness be cast, and always kept on hand ; for, on 
aocoont of the sadden changes in tempentnre which often take 
place, it will be found that a rdler which woiks wdl onedaj will 
not gire satisfiiction the next, althongh it maj still be in good 
eondition — it maj be either too soft or too hard. It is therefore 
advisable to have othen of a different quality to replace it. 
With spare raUen to choose from, a good quality of work maj 
always be secored ; and rollen which may not be suitable for one 
job, or a certain temperature, will not be sp<nled through the 
piinter being eonpdled to use them under adTene drcumstaneek 

I would recommend the f oDowing ingredients and proportioiis 
for hand-press rdlen of different qualities, to suit any class of 
work and temperature: — 

6 lbs. of glue to 6 lbs. of treade for springy tacky rollers. 

4 lbs. glue to 6 lbs. treade for a nice medium roller for use with 
good ink in temperate weather. 

3 lbs. glue to 6 lbs. treacle for cold weather. 

3 lbs. glue to 7 lbs. treacle is suitable for frosty weather. 

It will be found that the abore proportions, if the following 
mstruetions are pn^Mrly carried out, will make rollers that are 
suitaUe for any description of work. 

To prepare glue for "**^"g rollers it must be soaked in water 
for four hours, if thick dark-looking glue be used — ^if fine li^t- 
eoloHred glue, three hours will be sufficient ; then drain the water 
off, and leave the v essel containing the glue covoed till morning; 
Kew put the glue into the melting-pot and allow it to mait 
ttoroughly, then add the treade, and boQ gently for thrae- 
ol an hoar, when, having previoudy oiled and di^tl|y 
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warmed the mould, and fixed the stock, the composition may be 
poured in. 

Before casting rollers it is a good plan to tie a page-cord or 
thicker twine round an inch or two of each end of the roller- 
stock, by which means the composition will be prevented being 
torn off. After casting, remove the superfluous compo. from 
the ends by encircling them with a piece of cord and pulling it 
till it cuts through. The rollers will be fit for work the day after 
casting ; but great care must be taken when working a new 
ndler that it does not " drag '* off the stocks or ** peel." If it 
displays any symptoms of either, or of being <* too green *' — a 
** too green ** roller will not distribute properly and appears damp 
or greasy —hang it up for a day or two, under these circumstances, 
in a current of cool air, after smothering it with common ink. 

From beginning to end the greatest care is required. The pro- 
portions of glue and treacle must be properly regulated. While 
boiling the ingredients, the water must be kept well round the 
vessel containing the composition ; for, if allowed to fall below the 
level of the composition, in all probability the mass will be spoilt 
by the treacle ** candying.'* The pouring into the mould must be 
done slowly, or air-bubbles may spoil the rollers ; and if boiled 
too little or too much, the composition will be rendered either too 
soft and tacky or too hard and suctionless. It will be well also 
to consider the temperature; a greater proportion of glue will 
be required in hot than in cold weather, and the reverse. But if 
rollers are kept made with the proportions recommended above, 
one or other of them will suit any temperature or weather. 

For Machine- work the rollers should not be made any softer 
than the proportions of 8 lbs. glue to 6 lbs. treacle will make 
them, even in cold weather. 

If made as here reconmiended, and they receive proper care 
and treatment, rollers will continue in good working order much 
longer than is generally supposed. 

While speaking of roller-making, I may mention that during 
the Bussian War I was engaged by one of our Government 
Printers to proceed to the Crimea as Printer to the Army. A com- 
plete small Printing ofiice was provided ; but the rollers seemed a 
knotty point — being so far from London, how could they be 
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renewed? The qaestioii being disenflsed, I euggested that 1 
should be supplied with glne, treacle, and roller-monld, and 
promised I would cast our own. This was evidoitlj thon^^t 
strange, coming from a compositor. And I was asked, ** How long 
can you make your own rollers last ?" I answered, <' Six months !" 

This was evidently considered impossible; for Mr. observed, 

<* We cannot make a roller serve six weeks ! " If, however, the 
instructions here given are properly carried out, it will be foond 
that hand-press roUers will keep good for at least the length of 
time I have mentioned, if the pressman has a variety, and k 
not compelled to use them for jobs for which they are iio4 
Adapted. 

I have already described the method of roller-cleaning which 1 
consider best, under the headings Press and Machine; and 
although there are many ' methods advocated for preserving 
rollers, I will mention but one, which, without doubt, suipasaei 
all others — that which I have seen adopted by London pressmen. 
When the roller is out of use it must be kept well smothered witli 
common ink ; and when again wanted, must simply be scraped. 
By this system, rollers will continue in good working order at 
least double the time they would do if regularly washed. It is 
recommended by many to keep rollers in a current of air. My 
experience in such matters has taught me that they keep much 
longer good if kept away from currents of air — ^under stairs, in 
dry cellars, or in cupboards. 



BEGASTING BOLLEBS. 

Boilers that need recasting should be thoroughly cleaned bj 
washing. If, through long use, the surface has become hard, it 
must be removed by scraping, and the ends of the compositioB 
cut off. The composition may then be taken off the stocks, eat 
into pieces, and thrown into the pan. If it be doubtful whether 
the old compo. is good enough, it will be best to put a ssuill 
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quAntitj into the pan to try if it will melt properly ; if it does 
not, soak the remainder for half-an-honr in water, and sixain. If it 
18 good it will now melt ; if bad, it will not, and is only fit to be 
thrown awaj. After the old composition is melted, treacle must 
be added in the proportion of about a pound to six or eight 
pounds of composition. After boiling and stirring well for 
twenty minutes it should be poured into the mould. All surplus 
composition should be poured out of the pan ; and when required 
for use it must be cut up bj itself, new compo. or treacle being 
added as necessary. 



WASHING FOBMBS. 

After a forme has been worked off, it must be washed imme- 
diately. The duty of washing usually falls, in jobbing offices, 
on the person who has rolled for it, and in book offices upon the 
pressmen. In some large offices, howerer, the << washing*' is 
done by the house, a person being appointed by the firm for that 
purpose. But, be the duty whose it may, the work should be 
done thoroughly : not the least ink or dirt must be left upon any 
part of the forme, chase, or furniture. After the whole has been 
well brushed over with ley, it must be rinsed, by dashing water 
oyer it, or by turning upon it a jet of water by means of a hose 
and rose. 

If any forme has been allowed to remain unwashed until the 
ink has dried, it will be found best, before attempting to wash it, 
to roll it over with a roller well covered with common ink, and 
allow it to stand for an hour with the ink on it, when the forme 
may be cleaned properly ; or use a little paraffin when the ink 
cannot be removed by ordinary means. 

Type must be kept clean or work will be disfigured. 
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HEBREW ALPHABET. 



racter. 


NeoDO, 


Power. 


ITrnnoricfll 
Value. 


H 


Aleph 


A, unaspirated 


1 


2 


Beth 


0, as in van; 0^)6, as in band 2 


i 


Gimel 


5r,hard; (^) yh 


3 


1 


Daleth 


d^ as in door 


4 


n 


He 


A, soft ; Gl) h, aspirated 


5 


1 


Vau 


v or u; 


6 


T 


Zain 


z, as in zeal 


7 


n 


Cheth 


khf aspirated 


8 


ZD 


Teth 


t, as in torn 


9 


f 


lod 


y, as in young 


10 


3 


Caph 


^ or c, hard 


20 


b 


Lamed 


/^ as in law 


30 


D 


Meui 


Tn, as in manner 


40 


J 


Nnn 


n, as in nothing 


60 


D 


Samech 


s, as in sir 


60 


i/ 


Oin 


^ 


70 


5 


Pe 


pky as in Philip ; (f^)p, as in 








pint 


80 


2t 


Tzadde 


tz, as in hawitzer 


90 


P 


Koph 


^, as in lock 


100 


n 


Besh 


r, as in road 


200 


t:^ 


Shin 


sh, as in shine }^ 


300 


itr 


Sin 


8, as in sin > 




n 


Tau 


thf as in thin ; (j:)) f, as 


400 






in tin 





BBOAD LETTERS. 

As Hebrew words are never divided, the following letters are 
cast broad to facilitate justification : — 






n n S an 

He. Cheth. Lamed, Mem, Teat, 




MO 



GREEK ALPHABET. 



<}9iaz«oten. 



A 

B 

r 

A 
£ 

z 

H 

e 
I 

K 
A 
M 

N 
B 
O 

n 
p 

2 
T 
T 
« 
X 



a 

36 

7 

f 

c 

I 

K 
\ 

V 

{ 



ir 

p e 

c s 

T 
V 

X 



Name. 

Alpha 

Beta 

Oamixia 

Delta 

Epsilon 

Zeta 

Eta 

Theta 

Iota 

Kappa 

Lambda 

Mu 

Nu 

Xi 

Omicron 

Pi 

Bho 

Sigma 

Tan 

Upsilon 

PM 

Chi 

Psi 

Omega 



Power. . 

a 

b 

e short 

z 

e long 

th 

• 

t 

k or c 
I 

m 
n 

X 

short 

P 
r 

8 

t 

tt 

ph 

ch 

ps 

long 



KnmeralB. 

1 
2 
8 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

20 

80 

40 

60 

60 

70 

80 

100 

200 

800 

400 

600 

600 

700 

800 



ASPIBATBS AND ACCENTS. 



Lenis 
Asper - 
Acute 
Grave - 
Lenis acute 
Lenis grave - 
Asper acute 



> 
If 



Asper irraye 

Circumflex lenis 
Circumflex asper 
Dissresis 
Dissresis acute 
Dissresis grave • 



POINTS. 

The comma, the period, and the exclamation in Greek are the 
me as in English ; but the interrogation (;) is our semi-colon ; 
id the colon is a point at the head of a letter; as, (-}— nothing 
ore than an inverted period. 



■c I "■ 'fr — I « -a »a 

Ml >*■«=■ t, « u> n 

S U « I >- r-^~ 

N 2 H «& U^ 

U E i. * '— 

< < -n ^ 

t. !d a. <! L. !_ 

a - c *■ _:_ 



ISl 



<*» 




OQ 



a 



M 



a 




- 


X 


i 


• 






- 


* 




- 


■ 


» 




s 


-h 


- 




3 








5- 


- 




^ 




- 




« 


« 






• 


«9 


« 




^ 


■ 




E 


OD 

< 



*: 


.0 


* 


•» 








--, 


-s^ 


-- 


- 




- 






^ 


-^ 


■9« 


9 


- 


21 




CQ 

S 




-O 


i; 




s 


«; 


.- 




r- 


.n 

.n 


.0 


f^ 


^ 


a 


•^ 




.c 


-•- 




fl 


1 

1 






.n 


,n. 


f^ 


« 


^i- 


- 




X 


.A 

1 


J^ 


E 


i 

; 


- 





k 



J^ 


n|r; 


-uia 




n 


i; 


a 


-nwpnb 

-■a 


^ 1 


2 


ri 


■3 




• 


=- 


a 


a 


ii. 




c- 


£i 


CI 


r 


« 


o 

r- 




t* 


X 


— 


c 


c 


1 


r 


1 


q 


— 


n 


a 


- 


"- 


r1 


^ 


- 




m 


m 



TECHNICAL TERMS. 



Auikar't protff. — The dam 
proof teat to an antlior mfter 
the eompanton' erron hare 
been corrected. 

fJank. — A tkble to Uj sheets 
on at press. 

litutard title.— A short title 
precedine the genecal title 
of a work 

ISfUtard types — Type with a 
face larger or smaller tiian 
its appropriate body : as Non- 
uareil on Minion body, or 
Minion on Nonpareil body. 

Batter,— Tjipn accidentally in- 
jured in a forme. 

fieard of a letter.— The outer 
angle supporting the face of a 
type and extending to the 
shoulder. 

limrer.—A strip of reglet to 
bear off the impression from 
a blank page. A long piece 
of f umitjore, type-high, used 
in working jobs. A solid- 
faced type interspersed over 
the blank parts of a page in 
composing for stereotyping, 
to resist the force of the 
knife when the plates are 
shaved. 

iimrer-limeg.—ThB top line and 
bottom line in a j[ftage pre- 
pared forstereotypmg. 



BeoeU. — Gbm^ e«t neaiiy 
type-high, with a befdled 
edge, uMd bj stereotypen to 
form the flsuge on the side 
of the plates. 

BUe. — ^Aq irT^:ular white oa 
the edge or comer of a 
printed page, caused by the 
trisket not being suflElcieatly 
cut out. 

Blank page. — A page on which 
no mai^ appears. 

Blocks. — ^The mahogany frames 
on which stereotype plates 
are affixed for printmg. 

Body. — The &ank of the 
letter. 

Botch. — A bungling, incompe* 
tent workman. 

Bottle^arsed. — ^l^e wider at 
the bottom than at the top. 

Boxes. — ^The compartments of 
a case in which the types are 
placed. 

Break. — The last line of any 
para^ph. 

Broadside. — ^A forme of one 
P<^) printed on one side of 
a whole sheet of paper. 

Cassis paper. — ^Damaged paper 
— ^the outsidequires of aream. 

Casting off. — ^Estimating how 
many pages a certain quantity 
of copy will make in type. 
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ChapeL — The meetings held bj 
the workmen for the purpose 
of redressing grievances, col- 
lecting fines, and disposing 
of their funds. 

Clean proof. — When a proof 
has but few faults in it, it is 
called a clean proof; and 
when a proof is to be sent to 
the author, the pressmen are 
ordered to pull a clean proof. 

Clearing away, — Properly dis- 
posing of materials after a 
work has been completed. 

Close mutter . — Solid matter 
with few break-lines. 

Coffin, — The caniage of a 
machine. 

Companionship, — All the hands 
on a work. 

Composing. — Setting type. 

Correct — When the corrector 
reads the proof, or the com- 
positor mends the faults 
marked in the proof, they 
are both said to correct; the 
corrector the proof, the com- 
positor the forme. 

Corrections, — The alterations 
or errors marked in a proof. 

Cut-in letter. — A type of large 
size adjusted at the beginning 
of a line at the commence- 
ment of chapters. 

Cut-in note, — ^A note justified 
into the side of a page. 

Distributing.— l^eiyamng type 
to their various boxes after 
having been printed from. 

. Spreading ink evenly over 
the surface of a roller. 

Double, — Among compositors, 
a repetition of words : among 
pressmen, a sheet that is 
twice pulled and mackled. 



Devil — ^The errand-boy of a 
printing-office. 

Draw, — When a forme is 
working at press, and any 
of the letters are loosely 
justified, or from any other 
cause are not tight in the 
forme, and the adhesion of 
the ink or rollers puUs them 
out, they are said to draw. 

Dropping out, — After a forme 
is locked up, and, when it is 
being lifted from or being 
laid upon the imposing table, 
or the press, if any letters, 
spaces, or quadrats fall out, 
it is said something drops 
out, or something has dropped 
out 

Dressing a chase or forme, — 
Fitting the pages and chase 
with furniture and quoins. 

Drive out, — To space widely. 

Evtn lijies, — When a piece of 
printing has to be executed 
in great haste, a number of 
compositors are employed on 
it, and the copy is cut into 
small pieces for each, to 
facilitate the making-up, im- 
posing, and the general 
furthering of the work ; if 
the copy should be in long 

garagraphs, the compositors 
ave each to begin a line 
and to make their copy end 
a line, frequently with great 
irregularity of spacing. This 
is termed making even. In 
newspapers it is of constant 
occurrence. 

Fae.— Poetry and leaded mat- 
ter. 

Fat face, or Fat letter, — Brotd- 
stemmed letter. 
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Father, — The head or president 
of the chapel. 

Fbf, — The person that takes off 
the sheets from the press or 
machine. 

Folio. — The figure or figures 
which stand at the heiul of 
the page; also, a sheet of 
paper once doubled. 

F(yrme» — The pages when im- 
posed in a chase. 

Foulproof. — A proof with many 
faults marked in it. 

Fount, — An assortment of type 
in definite proportions. 

Friar, — A light patch in a 
printed sheet, caused by de- 
fective rolling. 

Fudge, — To contrive without 
proper materials. 

Full press, — When two men 
work at the press together. 

Furniture. — Strips of wood 
or metal placed around and 
between pages when im- 



Gauge. — A strip of reglet with 
a notch in it, passed with the 
making-up, to denote the 
length of the pages. 

Get in, — ^To set close. 

Grassing, — A compositor taking 
occasional work. 

Gutter- sticks. — ^Furniture used 
in imposition to separate the 
pages. 

Half press. — When but one 
person works at the press. 

Half-title,— The title of a book 
inserted in the upper portion 
of the first page of matter. 

Hell receptacle, — ^The receptacle 
for broken or battered let- 
ters ; the old metal box ; the 
shoe. 



Headline, — ^The top line of a 
page containing the nmning 
title and folio. When there 
is no mnninR title the folio 
is styled the head-line. 
Chapter lines are head-lines, 
as are also the titles of 
articles in periodicals and 
newspapers. 

High line, — ^Term applied to a 
type that ranges above the 
rest in a line. 

High (or low) to paper, ^Ki^ 
plied to a type cast hieher 
or lower than the rest of the 
fount. 

Horse,— The stage on the bank 
on which pressman set the 
heap of paper. 

Horsing, — Charging for work 
b^ore it is executed. 

Imposing, — Arranging and lock- 
ing up a forme of type in a 
chase. 

Imprint, — ^The name of the 
printer or of the publisher 
appended to jobs or title- 
pages. 

Inferior letters, — Small letters 
cast near the bottom of the 
type. 

Inset, — Same as offcut. 

Jeff, — To throw for a choice 
with quadrats instead of dice. 

Justifying. — Spacing oat lines 
accurate^. 

Keep in, — ^To crowd in by thin 
spacing. 

Keep cut, — To drive out or ex- 
pand matter by wide spacing. 

Kerned letter, — Tjrp® ^^ which 
a part of the face hangs over 
the body. 

Layina cases, — Filling cases 
with a fount of new type. 
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Laying pages. — ^Pladog pages 
on the stone in a proper order 
for imposition. 

Zean.— Close and solid matter. 

Lean face, — Light, thin type. 

Letter hangs. — When the page 
is out of square. 

Locking up. — Tightening up a 
forme bj means of quoins. 

Longcross. — The bar that divides 
a chase the longest way. 

liong pull — When the bar is 
brought close to the cheek of 
the press. 

Low case. — When the com- 
positor has set almost all the 
letters out of his case. 

Low line, — Applied to a type 
that ranges lower than the 
rest in a line. 

Makinq-up. — To arrange the 
lines of matter into pages. 

Making maryin. — In imposition, 
arranging the space between 
the pages of a forme so that 
the margin will be properly 
proportioned. 

Making ready. — Preparing a 
forme on the press for printing. 

Measure, — The width of a page. 

Monk. — A black spot m a 
printed sheet, owing to the 
ink not being properly dis- 
tributed. 

Naked forme. — A forme with- 
out furniture. 

Off, — Signifies that the press- 
man has worked off the 
forme. 

Offcut, — A portion of a 
sheet that is cut off before 
folding. 

Open matter. — Matter widely 
leaded or containing nu- 
merous break-lines. 



Off its feet — When matter does 
not stand upright. 

Out, — An omission marked in 
a proof by the r»Euler. 

Out of register. — When the 
pases do not back each other. 

Overlay, — A . scrap of paper 
pasted on the tympan-sheet 
to brin^ up the impression. 

Oven-unning. — Carrymg words 
backwardf or forward in cor- 
recting. 

Passing the inaking^up. — Passing 
to the next hand in order 
the lines remaining (if any) 
after a compositor has made 
up his matter, together with 
the gauge and proper folio. 

Perfecting — Printing the se- 
cond forme of a sheet 

Pie. — Type promiscuously in- 
termingled. 

Pick, — A particle of ink or 
paper imbedded in the hollow 
oi a letter, filling up its face 
and occasioning a spot 

Pigs,— An ancient nickname 
given in derision by composi- 
tors to pressmen. The press- 
room was called a pig-sty. 

Planing down, — To brina; down 
types evenly on their feet, by 
laying a planer on the page 
and striking it firmly with 
a mallet 

Point-holes — Fine holes made 
by the points to register the 
second inipression by. 

Press proof — The last proof 
read and corrected previous 
to working-off. 

Batting. — Working at less than 
the established prices. 

Register sheet, — The sheet used 
to make register. 
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Beputer. — ^To cause the pages 
m a sheet to print preeiselj ' 
back to back. 

Bevise, — The last proof of a 
forme before working it off. 

Riding, — Type at the end of a 
line catching against a lead, 
or the ends of leads over- 
lapping each other. 

Roitnce, — The handle tor nin- 
niDg in and out the carriage 
of a hand-press. 

Runs on sorts. — ^Requiring an 
inordinate proportion of par- 
ticular letters. 

Set off. — When sheets that are 
newlj worked off soil those 
that come in contact with 
them, they are said to set off. 

Set-off Sheet, — A sheet of 
paper pasted on the tjmpan 
sheet, when perfecting, to 
prevent the second side being 
soiled by the set-off. 

Sheeting. — Taking ink off rol- 
lers by rolling them on clean 
sheets of paper. 

Shank. —The square metal upon 
which the face of a letter 
stands. 

Signature. — A letter or a figure 
used at the bottom of the 
first page of a sheet, to direet 
the binder in placing the 
sheets in a volume. 

Slur. — A blurred impression in 
a printed sheet. 

Sorts. — The letters in the 
several case-boxes are sepa^ 
rately called sorts, in printers* 
and founders* language. 

Squabble. — A page or forme 
is squabbled when the letters 
are twisted out of a square 
position. 



Shoulder, — ^The upper surface 
of the shank of a type not 
covered by the letter. 

Stand. — ^The frame on which 
the cases are placed. 

Stem. — ^The straight flat strokes 
of a straight letter. 

Stet. — Written opposite to a 
word, to signify that the 
word erroneously struck out 
in a proof shall remain. 

Sub, — A compositor occa- 
sionally employed on a daily 
paper, to fill the place of an 
absentee. 

Superior letters, — ^Letters of a 
small face, cast by the founder 
near the top of the type. 

T'obUrwork. — Matter consisting 
partly of rules and figures. 

Take^ or Taking. — A given 
portion of copy. 

Token. — Two hundred and fifty 
sheets. 

Turn for a letter. — When a sort 
runs short, a letter of the 
same thickness is substituted, 
placed bottom upward. 

Underlay, — A piece of pap^ 
or card placed under types 
or cuts to improve the im- 
pression. 

Wayz-goose. — A term given to 
the annual dinner customary 
among printers during the 
summer months. 

White line, — A line of quadrats. 

White page, — A blank page. 

White paper, —Until the second 
side 01 a sheet is printed, 
pressmen call the heap white 
paper. 

Working in pocket. — ^When the 
hands share equally thdr 
earnings on a work. 



COMPOSITORS' WAGES IN LONDON, 

ADVANCES FROM 178& 



No regular scale of prices for compodUm hanng been printed 
tin 1785, the following list of advances in compositoEB* wages 
is commenced from that date. 

Not. 20, 1785, piece-work prices were advanced from four- 
pence to f onrpence-halfpenny per thousand ens, indnding english 
and brevier. In leaded matter the em or en at the beginning 
and end of the line was not to count in the width.* 

Feb. 14, 1798, the compoeitois claimed, (1) ** That all works 
be cast up with the heads and directions indnsiTe;*' and (2) 
« That em and en quadrats, or whatever is osed at the ends of 
lines, be included in the width;" which was gianted. The 
advance to commence at Lady-daj, but not to extend to works 
that had commenced but were not finished before that fame. 

Dec 18, 1795, at a meeting of master printen, held at the 
Globe Tavern, to consider certain propositions submitted to them 
b J the compodtom, it was resolved, ** Ihai all works printed in 
largor type than english shall be cast np wholly as eogliBh." 

Dec 24, 1800, the master printers met to consider a demand 
from the compositors for an additional halfpenny per thousand 
on manuscript The advance was not coneeded,tlie meeting being 
of opinion ** That to make any distinetiGn between manuscript 
and reprint would be an unjustifiable departure from the estab- 
lished and long-approved principles by which work has been 

* It appears to have been the pimetiee, in an leaded mattei; to indent an 
cm or en at the beginning and end of the tine, to pniveat eommae or other 
thin types from slipping. 
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legtBaMOiT* Taking into consideration, howerer, the pressure of 
the times (bread alone being Is. Tfd. per quartern), a farthing 
extra per thousand was granted without distinction on both re- 
print and mannscript. To come into operation January 1 , 1801. 

April 16, 1801. At a meeting of master printers, held at 
Stationers' Hall, it was agreed that ^< All works in the English 
fangnage, common matter, with space lines, including english 
and brevier, be cast up at fivepence three farthings per thousand ; 
without space lines sixpence per thousand," being an ad- 
vance of three farthings on the Scale of 1805 ; reprint and 
manuscript to be paid the same price. 

Jan. 16, 1816. At a meeting of master printers held at the 
Globe Tayem, reprint was reduced three farthings per thousand ; 
the price agreed to being fivepence farthing per thousand. 

Up to 1866, the recognised working hours were from 8 a.m. to 
8 p.m. eoery working deof. 

Nov. 21, 1866. At a meeting of the committee of master 
printeis and compositors, held at the Freemasons* Tavern, it 
was agreed^ That a rise of one halfpenny per thousand on all 
descriptions of work (excepting newspapers), whether manu- 
script or reprint, be paid," and <' That the established wages be 
368. per week of sixty hours." 

After this time the piece-work prices, established wages, and 
number of hours worked were undisturbed till 1872, when the 
hours were reduced to 54, the established wages remaining at 
36s. To secure the piece-hand from loss by the reduction 
in the hours, an advance of one halfpenny per thousand was 
granted. 

The following is an abstract of the Scale as raised by the 
SetUement fA 1872. 
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THB UBTTBB-PBBSS PBDiXBB. 



Notes cojutitutinp the charge of One Shilling per Sheet. 

4to. and Svo.-— 20 lines or 2 notes and not exceeding 4 pages 
in every 10 sheets. 

]2mo. — 1 page or 2 notes and not exceeding 10 pages in every 
10 sheets. 

18mo. or above. — 2 pages or 2 notes and not exceeding 8 
pages in every 10 sheets. 

Pamphlets. — 10 lines or 2 notes and not exceeding 2 pages in 
5 sheets. 



Beprints with MS. insertions add ^d. to the price stated on the 
161st page. 

Stereotyped matter with high spaces adds ^ to the price 
stated. 

Stereotyped matter with low spaces adds Id. to the price 
stated. 



NUMERALS. 

Nmnbers expressed by letters; either roman or italic caps or 
lower case are used, thus — VoL I. chap. xvii. The numerals 



I i 


1 


C c 


100 


V V 


6 


D d 

M m 


600 


X X 


10 


1000 


L 1 


60 





The manner of expressing numbers by numerals is by either 
taking from a higher or adding to a lower numeral, thus — 



IV iv 


4 


TiX 
XC 
CX 
CD 
DC 
CM 
MC 
MD 


Ix 


60 


VI vi 


6 


XC 


90 


IX ix 


9 


CX 


110 


XI xi 


11 


cd 


400 


XIV xiv 


14 


dc 


600 


XVI xvi 


16 

20 


cm 


900 


XX XX 


mc 

md 


1100 


XL xl 


40 


1600 



OOMPOSITOBB WAOBS. 
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PBOVINCIAL RATES OF WAGBS. 
Established Waaes (JobbiruOj Piece Work PriceSf 
Number of ffours WorketL 



and 



*8tab. piece hn. 



Aylesbury 26 

Ayr 24 .. 

Banbury 24/6 6 

Barnsley 28 6 

Bath 27 6 

Birmingham 80 7 

Blackburn 28 6 



\ 



58 
54 
55 
56 
54 
54 
54 



'stab. 

Kendal 25 

Lancaster 26 

Leeds 82 

Leicester 28 

Lewes 29 

Londonderry 27 

Liverpool 84 



pieoehrs. 
" 58 



Bolton 81/6 6^ 66^ I Manchester 85 



6t' 65 
6} 54 
... 60 
6 54 
5 ... 



Bradford 80 

Bristol 28 

Brighton 29 

Burnley 26 

CambridgeTTown) 27 
Cambridge(Univ.) 86 

Cardiff 27 

Carlisle 24 

Ccurmarthen 25 

Cheltenham 26 

Chester 28/6 

Chesterfield 26 

Clonmel 20 

Coleford 25 

Darlington .... 28 

Derby 28 

Devizes 24 

Dewsbury 26 

Doncaster 26 

Dublin 88 

Dumbarton 27 

Drogheda 24 

Durham 26 

Edinburgh 80 

Exeter 20 

Glasgow 80 

Greenock 30 

Guildford 80 

Halifax 80 

Hartlepool 26 

Hereford 24 6 56 

Hertford 28 ... 58 

Huddersfield 80 6^ 54 

Hull 28 5} 58J 



Macclesfield 28 

Middlesbrough ... 80 

Merthyr 28 

Newcastle 82 

Newport 24 

Nortnampton 29 

Norwich 26 

Nottingham 27 

Oldham 82 

Oswestrj? 27/6 

Oxford (Town) ... 86 
Oxford (Univ.) ... 86 

Penrith 26 

Potteries 28 

Preston 80 

Beadine 24 

Bochd^e 80 

Ruffby 25 

Salisbury 80 

Scarborough .... 26 

Sheffield 81 

Shrewsbury 26 

Stafford 82 

Stockton 26 

Sunderland 82 

Ulverston 24 

Warrington 25 

Warwick &Leamg. 25 

Whitehaven 25 

Wiffan 29 

Wolverhampton... 27 

Worcester 27 

Wrexham 26 

York 28 



6J 60 
5, 59 

a; 54 

74 55 



• \ • • • • 

... 56 
7 54 
6i 54 
6 59 
6 54 
... 59 
6 66 
... 54 
6^ 54 
... 56 
5i 54 
... 54 



6i 
6 

• • • 

5 
6 



54 
59 
59 
54 
57 
55 
6i 54 
... 55 
54 54 
5i 54 
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THE LETTER PBE88 PBINTEE. 
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PRICES OF PAFSB— SIZES OP TTPl. 16J! 

TABLE TO CALCULATB THE COST OF PAPBJL 
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BELATIVE SI^S OP TYPE. 



Dble. Piu = 2-liiie Smftll Pica. 
Fangon '^ „ L. Primer. 
OtPrimer = „ BonrgeoiB. 
Wngliflli ^ J, Minion. 
Kea — „ Nonpareil. 



M ot Gt Primer = 1 
„ English = 
„ Pica = 

„ BmillPiM = 



SinaU Pic* ^ I-line Rabj. 
L. Primer = „ Psul. 
Boar^eoia = „ Diamond. 
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LEADS BEQUIBBD TO JUSTTF7 A LINE OF 
ANT QIVEN BODY OF TTTPB. 

Peul One four and one ejgltt-to-ptea. 

Bvbf One four and one Bii-to-piea. 

NoQpureil Twafonrs; thieeaixei; oi fom eights. 

Emerald One fonr, one lix, and one eight 

Minion One fonr tuid tiro sixes. 

Brevier Two fooisuid one six. 

Bonigeoia Three eights and two lixee. 

LongFiimer Three fonn ; or dx aghts. 

Small Fica Two foon and two sixes. 

Pics FonrEoais; or six sixes. 

English Three foors and two sizee. 



This Table shows what number of ems of any other fonnt will 
correspond in depth of body with any given number of Pica 
ems, from 10 ems Pica to 80. 
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SIZBS OF PAPBB. 
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SIZES OF PAPEB. 

The following Table gives the dimensioiis in inches of the 
various sizes of paper, and the different divisions into which the 
respective sheets maj be cut : — 



18f 
by 25 



DOUBLE SUPER ROTAL. 

fitottdside 40 by27| 

I«oiig Folio 40 

DOUBLE ROTAL. 

Broadside 40 

I«ong Folio 40 

DOUBLE BEMT. 

Broadside 85}by22i 

Long Folio S5i „ ll| 

DOUBLE LARGE POST. 

Broadside 88 by 21 

Long Folio 88 

DOUBLE CROWN. 



11 



lOi 



Broadside 


• •« 


80 by 20 


Long Folio 


• •• 


80 „ 10 


DOUBLE POST. 


Broadside 


• •• 


81 by 19 


Long Folio 


• •• 


81 „ 94 


DOUBLE FOOLSCAP. 


Broadside 


• •• 


27 by 17 


Long Folio 


• •« 


27 „ Si 


IMPERIAL. 




Broadside 


• •« 


80 by 224 


Long Folio 


• •« 


80 „ 114 


SUPER 


ROYAL. 


Broadside 


• •• 


274 i>y 20 

27} „ 10 


Long Folio 


• •• 


ROYAI«. 




Broadside 


• •• 


26 by 20 


Long Folio 


• •• 


U5 „ 10 


Long Thirds ... 


• •• 


25 „ 61 
20 „ 12} 


Broad Folio 


• •• 


Broad Thirds ... 


• •■ 


20 ,. 84 


Broad Quarto ... 


• •• 


20 „ 64 


Quarto (Common) 


• •• 


124 11 10 


Octavo ((Common) 


• •« 


10 „ 64 


MEDIXTM. 




Broadside 


• •• 


24 by 19 


Long Folio 


• •• 


24 „ 94 


Long Thirds ... 


• •• 


24 „ 64 


Broad Folio 


• «• 


19 „ 12 


Broad Thirds ... 


• •• 


19 „ 8 


Broad Quarto ... 


• •• 


19 ,1 6 


Quarto (Common) 


• t* 


12 n 94 


Octavo (Common) 


• •• 


H n 6 



DBMT. 
Broadside ... ••• 

Long Folio 

Long Thirds 

Broad Folio 

Broad Thirds 

Broad Quarto 

Quarto (Common) 
(>ctavo (Common) 

LARGE POST. 

Broadside 

Long Folio 

Long Thirds 

Broad Folio 

Broad Thirds 

Broad Quarto 

Quarto (Common) 
()ctavo (Common) 

GROWN. 

Broadside 

Long Folio 

Long Thirds 

Broad Folio 

Broad Thirds 

Broad Quarto 

Quarto (Conmion) 
()ctavo (Common) 

POST. 

Broadside 

Long Folio 

Long Thirds 

Broad Folio 

Broad Thirds 

Broad Quarto 

Quarto (Common) 
Octavo (Common) 

FOOLSCULP. 

Broadside 

Long Folio 

Long Thirds 

Broad Folio 

Broad Thirds 

Broad Quarto 

Quarto (Common) 
()ctavo (Common) 

POTT. 

Broadside 

Long Folio 
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THE LETTBR-PBESS PBlNTBfi. 



THE NUMBER OF LINES CONTAINING A 
THOUSAND ENS 

In any body of type, from Pica to Nonpareil, and from 

10 to 40 Pica ems in width. 





NUUBEB OF LINES CONTAINING A THOUSAND LXTTBB8. | 
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PRICES OF JOB PRINTING. 

The following prices are given simply as a guide. Thej are the 
lowest charges that ought to be made, even where printing offices 
are furnished with every facility for executing cheap printing. 

Posters, 60 100 200 ^100 after. 

Double Royal ... 8s. 6d. >38. 6d. 19s. 6d. 68. 6d. 

Double Demy ... 7 6 11 6 17 5 6 

Double Crown ... 60 96 140 46 

If in coloured ink- Double Boyal and Double Demy, 28. to 8b. 6d. per 100 
extra. Double Grown, Is. to 28. 6d per lOl extra. If in two colours 
—25 to 50 per cent, extra. 

Posting and other hilfs. 

Royal broadsides ... 6 8 6 12 6 4 

,y folio ... 46 66 96 80 

„ quarto ... 36 46 66 20 

Demy broadsides ... 5 7 6 11 8 6 

„ folio ... 40 66 80 26 

„ quarto ... 30 40 56 16 

Crown broadsides ... 4 6 6 10 8 6 

„ folio ... 80' 46 70 28 

., quarto ... 26 80 46 16 

Sale BiliR and others contain! '^g an extra quantity of matter will stand 
a charge of at least '2b per cent, more than the above prices. 

Hand Bills on common paper. 

1000 2000 6000 ^1000 after. 

Crown 8vo. ... 4 6 6 6 12 6 16 

DemySvo. ... 5 6 8 15 6 2 

Circulars on writing paper^ fly kaf, 

60 100 200 ^100 after. 

Large Post quarto 46 66 10 6 40 

,, 8vo. 30 40 66 26 

Small Post quarto 86 50 86 86 

„ 8vo. 26 86 56 20 

Memorandums. 

Large Post 8vo. ... 16 20 80 10 

Billheads — Foolscap, 

6mo 16 2 8 10 

4to 2 8 4 6 16 

Two-thirds of long folio 2 6 4 6 2 

8vo. Large Post ... 16 20 80 10 

Common Cards. 60 100 200 600 looo ^lOOO after. 
SmaU ... 1/6 2/0 8/0 5/0 9/0 8/0 

Large .., 2/0 2/6 8/6 6/6 12/0 10/6 
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^^} CORRBCTRD POR PRB88. 

li/ ^^^v Madras, to which Clive had been *fl 
T appointed, was, at this time, penjpps, (5)/ 
the first in importance of th^om- ^ 
panv[ssettlements^ 
^^*^^ ^In the preceHmg centmy^Fort §. 
^^^^^ y Saint Geoige had arisen on a 
^ '^(s^j/ tarjen^ beaten by a raging 
/V sur(^and in the neighbourhood a ^ 
^ town, inhabited /ffimyi thousands £^ 
of natives, had sprung up, as <diey- ^ 
y^ spr)ng up in the East ^ with the /»* 
rapidity of the ^ophet's gourd. jU^ 
^^/ " Thqfe were already in the subuf^^g ^ / 
many white villas^^ch sufrounded^/ 
> yby its garden/ whither the agents of 
^y the Company retired, after the labours W 
of the desl^ to enjoy the cool breeze 
which springs up at sunsetfrrom the y 
(9/ Bay of Bengal/ The habits of these 
mercaiaile grandees appear to have 
been/more profuse, luxurjjis, and ^ 
oj($ientatious than those of the high 
^dicial and political functioanries ^• 
^ who have succeeded Xh^vcU /Lord M 

^^^jj Clive^ ^jK Lord Macaulay. ^ 
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READY FOR PRBSB. 

"MADRAS, to which Clive had 
been appointed, was, at this time, 
perhaps, the first in importance of 
the Company's settlements. In the 
preceding century, Fort Si. George 
had arisen on a barren spot beaten 
by a raging surf ; and in the neigh- 
bourhood a town, inhabited by many 
thousands of natives, had sprung up, 
as towns spring up in the East, with 
the rapidity of the prophet's gourd. 
"There were already in the suburbs 
many white villas (each surrounded 
by its garden), whitiher the agents of 
the Company retired, after the labours 
of the desk and the warehouse, to 
enjoy the cool breeze which springs 
up at sunset from the Bay of Bengal. 
The habits of these mercantile . 
grandees appear to have been more 
profuse, luxurious, and ostentatious 
than those of the high judicial and 
political functionaries who have 
succeeded them." — Lord Clive, by 
Lord Macaulay. 
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THE LETTER- PRESS PBINTBB. 



ACCENTS. 

The accented letteis are — 



Acute d ^ 1 6 il 

Grave k^lou 

Circumflex ft d i 6 A 



Disresis 
Long .... 
Short.... 



a e 1 o u 
a S i 6 u 



French 9, Spanish fi, Wdsh w and ^. 

SIGNS. 
The following are a few of the most common signs — 



tb, Pound weight. 

V) Per, each. 

@f at, or to. 

£f pound sterling, pound L 

If Solidus, shilling mark. 

*/c. Account. 

jo, Per cent. 



-|- Plus, or more. 

— Minus, or less. 

= Equal 

X Into, or with. 

-£- bj, sign of diTision. 

° Degree. 

' Minute. 



, Comma 
; Semicolon 
: Colon 
. Full point 



POINTS, &c. 

' Apostrophe 
- Hyphen 
! Admiration 
? Interrogation 



& Short "and" 
Parentheses- 
[] Bnuskets 
Fist 



ODD SORTS. 

Superior letters, and figures, are those which stand at the top 
of the type, thus — », ^ c, ^y », a, 3, 4. 

Inferiors stand at the bottom, thus— a>b»c»d» i> 2» 3» 4* 

Fractions are cast as single types— ^, J, § ; or as half-types, 
called split fractions— * T, *-y, ^y. 



METAL RULES. 
En - Em — 2-em 3-em 



4-em 



2*em 



d-em 



BRACES. 

4-em 



Superior r" -^ 



USEFUL RECEIPTS, 



ETC. 



To make Pocket Muoilafi^, boil 
one pound of the best white glue 
and strain very olear ; boil also four 
ounces of isinglass, and mix the two 
together; place them in a water 
bath (glue kettle) with half a pound 
of white sugar, and evaporate till 
the liquid is auite thick, when it is 
to be pouted into moulds, dried, 
and cut into pieces of convenient 
size. This immediately dissolves 
in water, and fastens paper very 
firmly. 

Quick Drying Preparation for 
Printer s Inks to be used on Book- 
binders* Gases. One ounce beeswax, 
i oz. gum arable dissolved in suffi- 
cient acetic acid to make a thin 
mucilage, i oz. Brown's japan, ^ oz. 
asphaltum varnish— incorporated 
with 1 lb. of woodcut ink. 

Receipt for Making Printers' 
Rollers.— lOi lbs. genuine Irish glue, 
n gallons black treacle or honey, 
I lb. India-rubber dissolved in alco- 
hol. 2 oz. Venice turpentine, 12 oz. 
glycrine, 4oz. strong vinegar. 

Soak glue over night, and drain 
in the morning by means of a 
covered colander for one hour. 
Boil treacle, and skim for twenty 
minutes. Add the India rubber, 
and stir until it combines with the 
treacle. Add glue, and boil for forty 
minutes, occasionally stirring the 
mass. Put in Venice turpentine 
and glycerine; boil six or seven 
minutes, and pour. 

This is the receipt for making the 
mysterious *^ black composition" so 
durable and elastic, o.nd known to 
but very few persons ontil recently. 



If properly handled it cannot be 
excelled, and contains every element 
required in a roller. Oaution must 
be taken that only purified rubber 
is used. 

Printers' Lye. —Table salt 2os., 
unslacked lime 2 lbs., Scotch wash- 
ing soda (bruised) albs. Put to- 
gether in 8 gallons of water, stir 
well together, when settled ready 
for use. 

This lye, if prepared oarefuUy, is 
very strong,* and mil wash off almost 
any colour. 

To give Printers' Dark Inks a 
Bronze or Changeable hue.— Take 
1| pounds gum shellac and dissolve 
it in 1 gallon 96 per cent, alcohol 
or cologne spirits for 24 honrs; then 
add 14 oz. aniline red; let it stand 
a few hours longer, when it will be 
ready for use. Add this to good 
blue, black, or other dark inks, as 
needed, in quantities to salt, when, 
if carefiilly done, they will be found 
to have a rich bronse or changeable 
hue. 

Gum for Backing Labels.— Take 
any quantity of olear pore dextrine 
and mix it with boiling water until 
it assumes the consistency of ordi- 
nary mucilage. Applythinly wltha 
full-bodied, evenly-made, and wide 
camel's hair brush. The paper 
should not be too thin or unsised. 
The preparation will dry quickly, 
and aidhere when slightly wet. 

No more of the dextrine should be 
mixed at one time than can be used 
at once, as it cannot be remelted 
easily. 



TBB LEIIEB-FRIBS PKIVTHB. 



Lay the HhKKL to be gummed 
boird, Hnd gum ovar CTonly wl 



la gum IB preclpllated &9 



Apply tha I 



Mil, shake well 
«nd placo unlU 

If pipar: uid also to pn- 
pan truslng pipeis, and u> tnilef«r 
engavinga. 

To make BSce Qlue.^Thia aaiful 

cement Ib made by mUlng rloe Soar 

thoroughly vlth eold water, and 

then goDlly bolting It. It la beauH- 

foUy trauAporoDt. Papere posted 

together ty maana of thia cement 

wul aooner separate In tboir own 

'latBpQCfl than at the joining. It la 

Bvery reaped prsfenible to com- 

n poMte made with wheat flour 

for almoBt every puipose to which 

that article la uauallj applied. It 

.tot 









copies of 



campbene an the beat. Procnn 



to ploetle clay, modola 





> high poUabt th«ya> 


the pan; toDoh the face of the 
bmah to the torpentln". aod jbbs it 
qnlokly over Ibe forme before It 
STaporatw. Sli or eight Hpoonfnla 
ot Enid will be found euScleBt to 


dnroble. 


A Quick Dryer for F 

r|«? 5rSf 

urllne thlatle). Inco 


cleiui a large forme, It thua used. 


To make a Strong and Durablo 





haada all lumpa th 



Xbleot 
VBIJ 



amployed, and the rapidity with 
irhlch It la dealred to dry. Tha 



